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TO THE 


READER. 


'HE Eſteem I ever. had for 

Mr. Simpſon's Periſh, and . 

Morals, has not engag'd me 

in any ſort of Partiality to his Works : 

but I am yet glad of any occaſion 

wherein I may fairly ſpeak a maniteſt 

Truth to his Advantage; and at the 

ſame time, do a Juſtice to the Dead, 
and a Service to the Living, 

This Compendium of his, I look 
upon as the Cleareſt, the moſt Ulſe- 
tul, and Regular Method of Intro- 
duction to Muſick that is yet Extant. 
And herein I do but joyn in a Teſti- 
mony with greater Julia, This is 
enough ſaid on the Behalf of a Book 


that carrics in it ſelf its own Recom- 


mendation, 
Roger LEſtrange: 
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Licenſed. March 1 5. 


1678. 
Roger LEsSTRANGE, 
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THE 


PREFACE 


Ra Have always been of opinion, that 

if a man bad made any diſcovery, 

y which an Art or Science might 

be learnt, with leſs expence of 
Time and Travel, he was obliced 
in common duty, to communicate the Know- 
ledge thereof to others. This is the chief ( if 
not only ) motive which hath begot this little 
Treatiſe. 

And thoueh I know a man can ſcarcely write 
upon any Subje@ of this nature, but the fub- 
ſtance will be the ſame in effe which hath been 
taught before ; yet thus much I may affirm z, 
that the Method is new ; and ( as I hope) both 
plain and eaſie : and ſome things alſo, are ex- 
plicated,which I have not ſeen mentioned in any 
former Author. 

I muſt acknowledge, I have taken ſome Par- 
cels out of @ Book I formerly publiſh'd, to make 
wp this Compendium: But I hope it is no 
Theft to make uſe of ones own ;, This being in- 
tended for ſuch as have no occaſion to uſe the O- 
ther. Alſo,the Firſt Part of this Book was Prin- 
ted by it ſelf, upon a particular occalion but 
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The Preface. 

with intention and intimation of adding the 
other Parts thereto, ſo ſoon as they were ready 
for the Preſs, and the Preſs for them. 

Every man is pleaſed with his own Concep- 
lions ; byt no man can deliver that which ſhall 
pleaſe all pen. Some perhaps will be diſſatisfied 
with my Method, in teaching the Principles of 
Compolition, the Uſe of Diſcords, and Fi- 
gurate Deſcant, z» three diſtin& diſconrſes, 
which others commonly teach together, prontiſ- 
enouſly : But , I am clearly of opinion, that 
the Principles of Compolition are beſt eſt a- 
bliſhed in plain Countcrpointz And the Uſe 
of Diſcords wnſt be known, before Figurate 
Deſcant can be formed. 

Others may obje@,that I ll up ſeveral Pages 
with things ſuperfluous;as namely,,y Diſcourſe 
of Greater and Lellker Semitones 3 and my 
ſhewing that all the Concords, and other Inter- 
vals of Maſick,, ariſe from the diviſion of a 
Line or String into equal Parts; which are not 
the concernments of Practical Muhck. T3s 
granted : But my demonſtrations of them are 
Pratiical ; and, though ſorre do not regard 
ſuch things, yet others ( I doubt not ) will be 
both ſatisfied and deliehted with the know- 
ledge of theme. | 

I this which I now exhibit ſhall any way pro- 
mote or facilitate the Art of Maſick ( 4 which 
1 profeſs my ſelf a zealous Lover ) I have ob- 
tained the Scope of my defrres, and the end of 
my endeavours. Or, if any man elſe, by my 
, Example 
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Example, ſhall endeavor to render it yet more 
eaſie, which I heartily wiſh; I ſhall be glad that 
I gave ſome occaſion thereof. There is no dancer 
of bringing Muck into —_— that ac- 
campt : The better it is known and wnderſtood, 
the more it will be valued and eſteemad : and 
thoſe that are moſt Skilful, may ſtill find new 
occaions ( if they pleaſe ) to improve their 
knowledge by it. 

I will not detain you too lone in my Preface; 
only, let me defire you, Firſt, to read over the 
whole Diſcourſe, that you may know the deſign- 
ment of it. Next, when you begin where you 
have occaſion for inſiruttion, (if you _— to be 
inſtruded by it ) that you make your ſe [f perfedt 
in That particular (and ſo,of each other ) before 
you proceed to the next following : By which 
means your progreſs in it will be,both more ſure, 
and more ſpeedy. Lajtly,that you receive it with 
the like Candor and Integrity with which it is 


offered to you, by 


Your Friend and Servant 


(. S. 


To 


——— bv + ye 


To his much Honoured 


and very precious Friend 


Mr. CurisTOPHER SIMPSON, 


SIR, 
Hf Aving perus'd your Excellent Compen- 
dinm of Mu(ick ( 1o far asmy time and 
your prefling occaſion could permit ) Icon- 
teſs it my greateſt Concern to thank you for 
the Productot fo ingenious a Work as tends 
to the improvement of the whole frame; 
(I mean as to the leaſt and moſt knowing 
Capacities inthe Rudiments of that Science.) 
To ſpeak in a word 3 The Subject, Matter, 
Mcthod,the Platform and rational Materials 
wherewich y-::1 raiſe and beautihe this Piece, 
are ſuchas will crect a laſting Monument to 
the Author, and oblige the World as much 
to ſerve him, as he that is, 


Sir, 
Your moſt Aﬀedionate 


Friend and Servant 


Joun JENKINS 


TC 
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To all Lovers of Harmony. 


| ] ) Rinceſs of Order, whoſe eternal Arms 


Puts Chaos into Concord, by whoſe charms 
The Chernbims in Anthems clear and even 
Create a Conſort for the King of Heaven 1 
Inſpire me with: thy Magzck, that my Numbers 
May rock the never-ſleeping Soul wn ſlumbers : 


Tune up my LTYRE, that when I ſag thy merits 


My ſubdivided Notes may {prinklc ſpirits 


Into my Auditory, whilit their tcars 


Suggeſt their Sowls arc ſallying through their Ears. 


What Tropes and Figures can thy glory reach, 
That art thy (elfthe Jplends r of all ſpeech! \ 
Myſtcrious Mus1&x ! Hz that doth thee right 
Muſt ſhew thy Excellence by thine own Light : 
Thy Pwarity muſi teach us how to prayſe 3 

As men fcck out the Sun with his own rayes. 
What Creature that hath being, life or ſenſe, 
But wears the Badges ot thine inflixence ? 
Mus1cx is Harmony, whoſe copious bounds 
Is not confined only unto Sounds 

*Tis the cycs object, tor ( without Extortion ) 
It comprechends all things that have proportion. 
Mas1Cc #5 Concord, and doth hold allution 
With cyery thing that doth op oſe contuhion. 
In comedy Architeture it may 

Known|by the Name of Unifo rmity, 

Where Pyramids to Pyramids relate, 

And the whole Fabrick doth conhgurate , 
In perfeQtly proportion'd Creatures we 
Accept it by the title STMMETRIE: 
When many men for fome deſign convent, 
And all concentre, it is calld CONSENT: 
Where mutual hearts in Sympathy do move, 
Some tew embrace it by the name of LOVE: 


But wherethe Sou! and Body do agree 
To ſerve their God, its DIVINITIE: 
In all Melodiows Compoſitions wc 


Declare and know it to be STMPHONTIE:; 


Where all the Parts in Complication roll, 
And every one contributes to the whole, 
He that can Sett and Hunnur Notes aright, 
Will move the Soul t1 Sorfory, to Delight, 
To Comrage, Conrtefie, to Conſolation, 

To Lowe, to Gravity, to Contemplation : 

It hath been known (by its magnetick motion 
To raiſe Repentance, and advance Devotion, 
It works on all the Faculties, and why? 
The very Sox! it (clf-is Harmony. 

Mus icx ! /it is the breath of Second Birth, 


The Saints employment, and the Angels mirth ; 


The Rhetorick, of Seraphims, a Gem 

In the Kings Crown of new Jeruſalem : 
They ſing continually , the Expoſition 

Muſt needs infer, there is no Intermiſſion. 

T hear, ſome men hate Muſick, Let them ſhow 
In holy Writ what elſe the Angels do : 

Then thoſe that do deſpiſe ſuch ſacred Mirth 
Are neither fit for Heaven nor for Earth, 


The 
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PROEM. 
He Obje@ of this Science is Sound; .and 
That Sound is two ways to be con(idered: | 
#s Firſt, whether Grave or Acute. Secondly, 
whether Long or Short. as to dxration of .T ime. 
The firſt of theſe is regulated by the Scale of Mu- 
ficks The Later, by certain Notes, Marks, or 
Signs invented for that purpoſe. ec, Two 

onnd 


(cated Tune and Time ) are the jubjeF of the 
ferſt part 4 this Treatiſe, and the tion 
apon which the other Parts are raiſed. The ſe- 
cond Part ſlews, how Grave and Acute Sound: 
are joyned together in Muſical Concordance. 
The third Part brines Diſcords ikts Harmos. 
” : And ont of theſe two ( viz. Concords and 

iſcords ) i formed the fourth Part, named 
Fignrate Deſcant. The fiſth Part leads Figu- 
rate Deſcant into Canon ; which is the Cul men, 


or higheſt degree of Muſical Compoſition. 
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COMPENDIUM 


OF 


PRACTICAL MUSICK: 


THE FIRST PART. 
Teaching the Rudiments of Song. 


Inn" 


CE "_ 


$ 1. Of the Scale of Muſick, 


HE end and office of the Scale of Mw- 
? ſick, is toſhew the Degrees by which a 

Voice Natural or Artificial may either 

alcend or deſcend, Theſe Degrees arc 
numbred by Sevens, To ſpeak of the 
myſtery of that number, were to deviate from the 
buſineſs in hand. Let it ſuffice that Mufick may be 
taught by any names of things , ſo the number of 


Seven be obſerved in Aſcending or Deſcending by 


degrees. 
Our Common Scale, to mark or diſtinguiſh thoſe 
en Degrees, makes uſe of the ſame Let- 


ters which in the Kalender denote the Seven Days of 
he Week 3 viz. A,B,C,D, E, F, G. after whi 
ollow' A, B, C, &c. over again, {o often zxepeat 

, | as 


2 ' A Compendium of Muſick, 


as the Compaſs of Muſick doth require. The Order 
of thoſe Letters is ſuch as you ſee in the adjoyned 
Scale; to wit, in Aſcending we reckon them for- 
ward ; in Deſcending, backward, Where note, 
that every cight letter, 
together with its de- 
gree of Sound (whether 


E— you reckon upward or 


like, as well in nature 


4 


a5 denomination. 


: " Ftnor , Together with theſe 


I ctecrs , the Scale con- 

= luts of Lines py Spa- 

' Ces, each Line and cach 

þ } Bas M Space bcing a feveral 

Ur | Degrce, as you rray per- 

ccive by the Letters 
ſtanding in them, 

Thoſe Letters are called Cliffs , Claves, or Keys ; 
becauſe they open to us the micaning of every Songy 

On the lowelt line is commonly placed this Greek 
letter T , which Guido Aretinus, Who reduced the 
Greek, Scale into this form, did place at the bottom, 
to ſignifie from whence he did dcrive itz and from 
that Letter the Scale took the name of Gamma, or 
Cam-rt, 

On the middle of the Scale, you ſee three of thoſe 
Letrers in different Characters ; of which ſome one 
is {ct at the beginning of every Song. The loweſt 
of them is the F CI:F, marked thus 44 which is 
peculiar tothe Baſr, The highelt isa G Cliff made 
thus & and fignihes the Treble or higheſt part. Be- 
twixt theſe two, ſtands the C Cliff, marked thus Þ 
which is a Fifth bclow the G Cliff, and a Fitth alto 
above thEF Clif, as you may obſcrve by comprting 
the degrecs inthe Scale, reckoning both the terms 


Gantuy downward ) is ſtill the 


yachus* | 
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Ridiments of Sone. 3 


incluſively. This Clif, ſtanding in the middle, ſerves 
tor all Inner parts. 

When we lee any one of theſe, we know thereby 
what part it is, and alſo what Letters bclong to 
each Line and Space, which, though C for brevity ) 
nat {et down at large, arc, notwithitanding ſuppo- 
{cd to be in thoſe hve Lines aud Spaces, in ſuch ors 
der and manncr as they ſtand in the Scake it (elf, 


Example. 
Baſs. Inner part. Treble 


$ 2. Of naming the Degrees of Sound. 


Efore we come to the Tuning of theſe Degrees, 

you may obſerve, that a voice doth expreſs a 
Sound beſt, when it pronounceth ſome word or fyl- 
lable with it. For this cauſe, as alfofor order and 
diſtinftion ſake, fix Syllables were ufcd in former 
times, wiz, Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, Ls, which be- 
ing joyned with the Seven Letters, their Scale was 
ſer down in this manner, as tollows. 


h —_ 


e bo 
4 la fol ———— 
c ſol fa 

b fa % mi — 


- a la mi ve 


f fa ut 


d ls fol re 
> c ſol fa ut Y-- 
b fa % mi 

a Iz mi re—— 
g ſol re ut 

F fa ut 9 —- 
E la mi 

C fa ut 

B mi 

A re 

P at mn 
Mi hath - always 


4 AC ompendium of Muſick. 


| 


| 


8 is mf —— | 


| 


18 fol re t &= | 


Four of theſe, to wit, Mz, 
Fa, Sol, La, ( taken in their 
ſignihcancy ) are neceſſary al- 
filtants to the right Tuning 
of the Degrees of Sound, as 
will preſently appear. The 0+ 
ther two, Ut and Re, are fu- 
perfluous , and therefore Haid 


| alide by moſt Modern Tea- 


| 


| 


| 


chers. 


We will therefore make uſe F 
only of Mi, Fa, Sol, La, and þ 


apply them to the Seven Let- 
ters, which ſtand for the De- 
grees of Sound, In order to 
which, we muſt hrſt hnd out 
where Mi is to be placed; 


| Which being known, the pla- 


ces of the other three are 
known by conſequence ; for 
Fa , Sol, La, both as |: 


boye it and under it, in ſuch order and |/o/ 
manner as you fee them fect in the Mar- |fe 
go I will | therefore only give you a {wi 
PL for placing of M7, and the work is |/s 
6 | 


ol 
ia 


A Rvle for placing of Mi. 


F He fhrſt and moſt natural place for Mz is in B. 
But it you hnd in that line or ſpace which 
belongs to B, ſuch a little mark or letter as ow 
which is called a þ, flat, and excludes Mi whereloe- 
ver it comes, then is Mi to be placed in E, which is 
Its ſecond natural place, It E have alſoa|, flat in 
it; then of neccſlity, vou mult place your Mz 
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I have ſeen Songs with a þ, flat ſtanding in 4, in 
B, and in E, all at once. by which means M; has 
al-} been extruded from all its three places: but ſuch 
ng ff Songs are irregular, ( as to that which we cal] the 
5 ſol-fa-ing of a Song ) being deſigned” for Inſiru- 
O- Bf ments rather than for Voiccs : However, it any 
fu- BY ſuch Song ſhould be propoſed to you, place your Mi 
aid in D, with fa, (/, 12, above it and under it, as 
ea- Ff formerly delivered. 


uſe | $ 3. Concerning |, flat, and y ſharp. 


et- S for the |, flit we laſt mentioned, take no- 
Je- tice, that when it is (et at the beginning of 
tO a Song, it cauſcs all the Notes ſtanding in that Line 
ut F or Space, to be called Fa, throughaut the whole 
d; Song, In any other place, it ferves only tor that 
la- particular Note before which it is plac Mark 
ire F. allo, ( and bear it well in mind ) that whereſoever 
or & you fing F2, that F2 is but the diſtance of a Semi» 
z | tone or Half-Note. from the Sound of that degree 
oþ FF which is next under itz which Semitone, together 
4 | with its Fa, muſt of neceſſity come twice in eyery 
n | Otiave; the reaſon whereot is, that the two princi- 
# | pal Concords in Mulick ( which area Fifth and an 
ol F Eighth ) would, without that abatement, be thrult 
as | out of their proper places. But this you will better 
underſtand hereatter. 

There is yet another Mark in Muſick, neceſſary to 
B. | be known in order to the right Tuning of a Song, 
ch | which is this % call:d a ſharp. This ſharpis of 2 
b] | contrary nature to the-|, flat 3 for, whereas that |, 
e- | takes away a Semitone from the ſound of the Note 
15 | before which it is (et, to make it more grave or flat 3 
in | This & doth add a Semitone to his Note to make it 
more acute or ſharp. 


6 A Compendium of Muck. 


If it be ſet at the beginning of a Song, it mak: 
all the Notes ſtanding, m that Tine or Space, to ht 
Sharp, that 15,| halt a Tone highcr, throughout thy 
whole Song or L.cflon, without changing their Name, 
In any other place, it ſerves only tor that particular 
Note to which it is applyed. 


$ 4. Of Tring the Deorees of Sound, 


Uning is no way to be taught but by Tuning; 


_» ” 


and therefore you muſt procure ſome whol 
know how to Tunc thcle Degrees C which every or: 
F } 


doth that hath|but che leaft Skill iy Muſick ) to Sing 
them over with you, until you can tune them by 
your ſelf. 

It you have bcen accuſtomed to any Inſtrument 
tat hath Frety , as Virl, Lute, Theorbo, &c, you 
may by help thercot ( inſtead of an athitting voice 
guide or cad your own voice to the perte&t Tuning 
et them. For every Degrec is that diſtance ct 
Sound which lis found upon any tretted Inttrument 
from the open Scring, to the ſecond Frert, or from 
any one Frer, |to the next but oncto it 5 except that 
Sound to whach we apply fas for fa, is always but 
the diſtance of| ne Fret trom the Sound of the De- 
gree next under it. | 

We will take the Baſs-Viol for Example, in th: 
Common old Tuning +; and in the way of Tab/etzre. 
where {nx Lines ftand tor the {tx Strings of the Visl. 
( the higheſt for the higheſt or Treb/e String, and {+ 
the reſt in order )_ and Letters are (ct tor the Frets. 
(though in 2 d}ff.rent way trom the Scale of Muſick 
fo wit | | for the open /tring, | b | tor the tilt fret, 
[c] for the ſecond, and fo the rett in order 4, each fre: 
making, the Diltance or Interval of a Semitone, or 
Half-Note, 


Exampk: 


f 


Rudiments of Song. 


Our buſineſs now, is, tomake theſe Letters teach 
you to riſe and fall by degrees with your Voice, in 
caſe you have nc other athitant, We will make uſe 
of the middle Cliff, and take the Compals of an 
Oftave, ( becauſe an Oftave includes the chict con- 
ccrnments ot Mulick ) and fo place the Letters of 
Tableture, and the degrecs of Sound one over the 
othcr, that you may compare them, both with your 
Eye and your Ear, 


A Cpmpeadiie of Miſick. 


Examplc. f 
C 
Mi in B. \ 
| nn \ 
=L ———— I. 
CEE SRID 1, 
Sol la mi fa ſolla fa ſol Sol fa la fol fa mi la ſol 
_cg CDRS ES 
d - Cd f | MG ©. 
| LB #: 06-S. iþ 
EY | | | 
1 | | : 
| Mi im E. e 
EEEEESSESEZEESY 
Sol la fa fol la mi fa fol Sol fa mi la fol falaſlt || _ 
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And here you may obſerve what an advantage 
theſe four Sy do afford us towards the right 


Tuning ' 
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Tuning of the- Degrees for, as Mi direts apt and 
fitting places for fa, ſol, and /a, to ſtand indue or- 
* dcr both above and under it; So fa doth ſhew us 

$ where we are to place the Semitone or Half-Note; 
| # which ( as I ſaid ) mult have two places in each 


{ Oftave, that the Degrees may meet the two Concords 
; in their proper places. 
Now, as you have ſeen the three places of M; in 
| the C Clif, the like is to be underſtood of the other 
| two Cliffs, according to the Examples following. 
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When you have brought your Voice to riſe and 
fall by Degrees in manner aforeſaid, I would then 
have you exerciſe it to aſcend and deſcend by leaps, 
to all the diſtances in an Oare, both flat and ſharp 
in manner as follows : 


Example. 
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Having Gokenjof Naming and Tuning of ſounds, 
it now comes injorder that we treat of thcir length 
or quantity, according to meafure of Tame; wvhich 


is the ſecond concernment or confideration of a 


ſound, | 
$ 5. Of Notes, their Names and Charaders. 


He firſt two! notes in uſe, were Nota Longa & 

Nots Brevis, ( our Long and Breve ) in order 

to a long and ſhort ſyllable. Only they doubled or 

trebled their Longs, and called it Larga, of Maxima 
Nota, which is our Large. 

When Muſick grew to more perfection, they ad- 

dcd two Notes more, under the Names of ſemi _ 

a 


| 
, 
#- 
| 


- Rudiments of Song. I1 
and Mitims Nota, ( our Semibreve and Minim ) 
which later was then their thorteſt Note, 

To theſe, later times have added Note upon 
Note, till at Jatt wc arc comc to Demiſemiquaver ; 
which is the thortcit or {witiclt Note that wechave 
now in pradicc. Ihc Charactcrs and Names of 
which Notes are theſc that follow, 


I ar 7 L UI Breve Semibrete, Minin, 
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The ſtrokes or marks which you fee fet after 
them, arc called Pawſes or Reſts; ( that is, a ceſſa- 
tion or intcrinifſhon of ſound ) and are of the ſame 
length or quantity ( as to meaſure of time ) with 
the Notcs which ſtand bcture them; and are likc- 
wile called by the ſame names, as Long Reft, Breve 
Reft, Scmibreve Ret, &&c. * 

And now from the Names and Characters of 
Notes, we will proceed to theix meaſures, quanti- 
ties, and proportions. | . 


$ 6. Of the Articnt Moods or Meaſures of 


Notes. 


N former timcs they had four Mods, or Modes of 
meaſuring Notcs. The rſt they called Perfect of 

#he More, ( Tine and Prolation being implycd ) in 
which a Large containcd three Longs, a Long three 
Breves, a Breve three Semibreves.and a Semtbreve three 
Mizims : (0 it is {et downin later Authors, __ 
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I make a doubt whether Semibreves and Minims ( at 
leaſt Minims  ) were ever uſed in this Mod, Its fign 
was this, © 3. | 

The ſecond 'Mpod had the name of Perfett of the 
Leſ5. In this, a Large contained two Longs, a Long | 
two Breves. a Breve thrce Sembreves, and a Semibreve 
ewo Mizims, The Time or Meaſwre-Note in this 
Meod was the Breze, the tign or mark of the Mood 
was this, O 3. | 

The third Moog was named Imperfelt of the More. | 
In which a. Large contained two Longs, a Long two 
Breves, a Breve (wo Semibreves, and a Sembreve | 
( which was the! Time-Note in this Mord )) con- 
tained three Minzms, Its mark or ſign was this, | 


x 


2%, 


— 


C 3. | 

the meaſure of theſe three Moods was Tripla, of | 
which more hereafter. To tell you thcir diſtinftion 
of Mood, Time, and Prolation, were to little pur- 
pole 3 the Moods themſelves wherein they were con- 
cerned, being now worn out of ule. 

The fourth Mood they named Imperfelt of the Leſs, 
which we now call the Common Mood, the other 
three being laid afide as uſeleſs. The ſign of this 
Mord is, a Semicircle, thus, ©, ſometimes with a 
daſh or ſtroke through it, thus, ©. And this is 
commonly ſet at the beginning ot Songs and Leſ- 
fons. Though there be no ſign, you may fuppoſe 
this Mod, becauſe the reſt are grown ſtrangers to 
us. You may ſometimes ſee this Figure 7 ſet at the 
beginning of a Song or Leſſon; of which I ſhall 
ſpeak hereafter, 

In this laſt or common Mord, two Longs make 
one Large , two Breves a Long ,, two Semibreves a 
Breve, &c. In which order they procced to the laſt 
or ſhorteſt Note : Sa that a Large contains two Longs, 
four Breves, eight Semibreves, iixtcen Minims, thirty 
two Crochets, ar tour Kxavers, &c, which ( for , 

- your 
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your better underſtanding ) is preſented to your 
vicw in the following Scheme. 
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Where note, that the Large and Long are now of 
| little uſe, being too long for any Voice or Inſtru- 
ment ( the Organ excepted ) to hold out to their 
full length. But their Reſts are ſtill in frequent uſe, 
__ in grave Muſick, and Songs of many 

arts. 

You will ay, If thoſe Notes you named be too 
long for the Voice to hold out, to what purpoſe were 
they uſed formerly ? To which I anſwer 3 they 
were uſe# in Tripla Time, and in a quick Meaſure; 
quicker ( perhaps ) than we now make our Semi- 
breve and Minim, For, as Aﬀter-times added new 
Notes, fo they ( ſtill ) put back the former into 


omething a ſlower Meafure, $ 7. Of 
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s$ 7. Of keeping Time. 


Ur ncxt buſineſs is, to conſider how ( in ſuch 

a diverlity of long and ſhort Notcs ) we 
eome to give cvery particular Note its due Mcature, 
without making it either longer or thorter than it 
ought to be. To effett this, we uſe a conttant mo- 
tion of the Hand. Or-it the Hand be otherwile 
employed, we uſe the Foot. It that be ally inga- 
ged, the Imagination ( to which thele are but ath- 
ſtant ) is able ct it {clt to pertorm that Othce, But 


in this place we mult have recourſe to the motion of 


of the Hand, 

This motion of the Hand is Down and Up, fuc- 
ccſhvcly and cqually divided. Every Dawn and Vp 
being called a Time or Meaſure. And by this we 
mealure the length of a Semibreve, which is there- 
fore called the Aaſwre-Note, or Time-Note, * And 
therefore, look how many oft the ſhorter Notes go 


" tO a Semubreve. (as you did (ec in the Schame ) ſorma- 


ny do allo go to every Time or«Meaſure. Upon 
which accompt, two Minms make a Time , one 
down, the cther up; Four Crochets a Time, two 
down, and two up. Again, Eight Quavers a Time, 
four down, and four up. And fo you may compute 
the reſ:. : 

But you may ſay, I have told you that a Semi- 
breve is the length of a Tame, and a Tame the length 
of a Semibrezc, and till you are ignorant what that 
length is. | 

To which I an{wer, ( in caſe you have none to 
=—_ your Hand at the hrſt meaſuring of Notes ) 

would have you pronounce theſe words | One, Two, 
Three, Four | in an cqual length, 'as you would 
(leiſurely ) read them : Then fancy thoſe four 
words to be four Crochets, which make up the quan- 
tity" 
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vity or length of a Semebreve, and conſequently of a 
Time or Meaſure: In which, let thele two words 
[ One, Two | be pronounced with the Hand Down 
and | Three, Fowr | with it Up. In the continuas” 
tion of this motion you will be able to Meaſure and 
compute all your other Notes. Some ſpeak of ha- 
ving, recourte to the motion of a lively pulſe for the 
meaſure of Crochet; or to the little Minutes of a 
ſtcddy going Watch for Qwavers, by which to come 
pute the length of othcr Notes; but this which I 


Y have delivered! will CT think ) be mod uſeful to 


you, 

It is now ht that I fet you ſome cahie and ſhort 
L.cfſon or Song, to exerciſe your Hand in keeping, 
Tmme;, to which purpoſe this which follows (hall 
ſerve in the firit place; with Ms in B, according 
to what hath bech delivered : where obſerve, that 
when you fee a Prick or Point like this | * ] 
ſet after any Note, That Note muſt have halt fo. 
much as its value comes to, added ro it: That is 
if it be a Semibreve, that Semibreve, with its Prick, 
muſt be holden out the length of three Minims : 
If it Rand aftcr a Minim, that Mimim and the Prick 
muſt be made the length of three Crochets : but 
ſtill ro be Sung or Played as one entire Note. 
And fo you may conceive of a-Prick after any other 
Note. 
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Hcre you have every Time or Meaſure diſtingui- 
{hed by firokes crotling the Lines 3 which (trokes 1 
( together with the Spaces betwixt them ) are called J”" 
Bars. In ihe third Bar you have a Minim with a whi 
Prick after it 3 which Minim and Prick muſt be made |" 
the length of three Crachers. In the Eight Bar you T I 
have a Minim Reft which you muſt ( filently ) mea» F* 
ſure, as two Crochets z according to the two Figures or 
you ſee under it ov 


The ſecond Staff or Stanza is the ſame as the 
firſt 3 only it is broken into Crochets, ( four of which 
make a Time ) by which you may exaQly meaſure 
the Notes which ſtand above them, according to ous 
propoſed Mcthod. 

When you can ing the former Example in exa&t 
Time, you may try this next, which hath Mt in E, 
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In the eight Bar of this Example you have a Mi- 
wm Reſt and a Crochet Reſt ttanding, both together, 
which you may reckon as thrce Crochet Refts, accor- 
dingto the Figures which ſtand under then. 

This mark y/ which you ſce at the end of the five 
Lines, is ſet to direct us where the tri Note of the 
ext hve Lines doth ftand, and is theretoregalled a 
Drrefer, 

We will now procecd to quicker Notes, in which, 
re muſt turn our dividing Crochets into Ouavers 1 

our whereot mutt be Sung with the Hand down, 
ind four with it «p. 

Your Example (hall be ſet with a G Clif, and MG | 

1 4, that you may be ready ig naming your Notes, 

any of the Cliff's, 
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Here you have a Prickt-Crochet ( or Crochet with 1 
Prick attcr it ) dividcd into three be xr in {cvc- 
ral places of this Exarpple; expreſſed by the Qs 
vers in the undcr Staff : which Qwavers I would hav: 
you to ſing or play often over, that they may Teach 
you the true length of your -Prickt-Crochet, which 5 
of very much concernment tor Singing. or Playing 
exaCtly in Time. 

When you ſec an Arch or Stroke drawn over 
under two, three, or more Notes, like thoſe in th 


lowcay . 
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Jower Staff of the late Example, it tignifies in Vo- 


cal Muſick, fo many Notes to be Sung to one Sylla- 
ble 3 ( as Ligatures did in former times ) in Muſick 
made for Viols or Violins, it fignifies ſo many Notes 
to be played with once motion ot the Bow. 

Two ttrokes throvgh the Lines ignite the end of 
a Strain. It thcy have Pricks on cach tide thus, 5: 
the Strain is to be repeated. Bic 

This Mark £. ſignities a Repetition trom tha 
place only where it 15 {et, and is called a Repeat. 

This Mark or Arch A is commonly ſet at the end 
of a Song or Leſſon, to ſignitie the Cloſe or Con- 
cluſfron. It is alſo (ct, ſomrtimes, over certain par- 
ticular Notes in the middle of Songs, when ( for 
humor ) we arc to iulitt or (tay a little upon the ſaid 
Notcs and thereupon it is called a Stay, or Hold, 


s 8. Of driving a Note. 


Tacope, or Driving a Note, is, when after ſome 
(horter Note which begins the Mcafure or Halt- 
meaſure, there immediately tollow two, three, or 
more Notes of a greater quantity, betore you meet 
with another ſhort Note ( like that which began 
the driving ) to make the number even ; as when 
an odd Crecbet comes betcre two, three, or more Mi- 
nims or an odd Quaver betore two, three, or more 
Crochets. : 

To facilitate this, divide always the Greater Note 
into two of the Leflcr ;, that is, it they be Minamy, 
divide them into two Crochets a picce 3 it Crochets, 
into two Bravers, 


Example, 
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In this Example, the i:r{t Note is a Crochet, which Þ th 
drives through the Mmim in D, and the Meaſure is Þ bc 
made even by the next Crochet in C. 

The ſecond Bary begins with a Prickt-Crocher, Þ at 
which is divided into three Qwarers, in the lower | 
Staff, as formcrly ſhewed, In the fame Bar the Cro- | © 
chet in G, is dren through three Mirims, viz. thoſe Þ an 
in E, D, C, and the number is made even by the 
Crochet in B, which anſwers to that Crochet which I fa) 
begun the driving. The fhftth Bar begins with a If inf 
@rxaver, which is driven through the three Crochets, I ve 
ſtanding in C, B, A, and is made even by the Daver Þ wi 
in 6, which anſwers to it, and fills up the mcafure. Þ inc 
All which is made cafie by dividing them into ſuch 

Iſfler Notes as you fee in the lower Staff, thc 
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s 9. Concerning odd Reſts. 


D4 Refts we call thoſe which take up only ſome 
part or parcel of a Semibreves Time or Mea- 
ſure, and have alwavs reference to fome odd Note 3 
tor, by theſe two Odds the Meafure 1s made even. 
Their moſt uſual placc is che Beginning or Middle 
of the Time, yet {omtimes they are ſct in the latter 
part of it, as it were, to hll up the Meaſure. 
| It you ce a ſhort Ref ttand betore one that is 
longer, you may conclude that the thort Reſt is {et 
there in reference to ſome odd Note which went bc- 
fore : For there is no ſuch thing as driving a [horter 
Reft through a longer, like that which we ſhewed in 
Notes. 
When two Minime Reſts ſtand together ( in com- 
mon Time ) you may ſuppoſe that the hrſt of them 
belongs to the torcgoing, Time, and the ſecond to 
h | the Time tullowing, otherwiſe they would have 
5 | been made one entire Semibreve-Reft, 
When we have a Minim-Reft with a Crochet-R oft 
t, © after it, we commonly count them as three Crochet- 
r | Reſts, In like manner we reckon a Crochet and a 
x | Dnaver-Reft as three Quaver-Reſts, and a Quaver 
c Þ| and Semiquaver as three Semiquaver-Reſts. 
fe Concerning the Mmm and Crubet-Reſt, 1 need 
h | fay no more, ſuppoling you are alrcady well cnough 
a | informed in their mcaſurc, by what has been deli- 
7, | vered:; The chiet difhculty is in the other two 3 to 
ry | wit, the Brater andthe Semiquarer-Rejts, whic', 
e, | indeed, are moſt concern'd in Iattrumental Mutick, 
h Your beſt way to deal with theſe at thirſt, is to play 
them, as you would do Notcs of the ſame quantity ; 
placing thoſe ſuppoſed or teigned Notes, infuch pla« 
ces a5 you think moſt convericnt.l will give you one 
Example, which being well conſider'd and praftis'd 
wall dothe butineſs. C3 Exam- 
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Practice this Example, firſt according to the ſe- 
gond or lower Staff. And when you have made 
that perfect, leave out the Notes which have Crof- 
ſes over them ( together with the Bows which 
did expreſs them) and then it will be the ſame 

| as the firſt Staff, By this mcans you will get a 
Habit of making theſe ſhort Reſts" in their due 
meaſure, 

The Notes you ſ:c with one daſh or ſtroke 
through their Tails, are Quavers, Thoſe with 
two ſtrokes are Semiquavers,, When they have 
three or four ſtrokes, - they are Demiſemiquavers, 
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$ 10. Of Tripla Time. 


/ Hen' you ſee this Figure [ 3 ] et at the be- 
| inning of a Song or Lefſon, it ſignifies 
that the Time or Meaſure muſt be compted by Threez, 
as we formerly did it by For. 

' Sorntimes the Tripla contitts of three Semibreves 
to 4 Meaſurc, cach Semibreve being ſhorter than a 
Minim in Common Time. 

The Meaſure of this Tripl/a is like the Mood we 
formerly mentioned, called Perfeti of the Leſs; in 
which, three Semubreves went toa Meaſure, 

The more common Tripla, is three Minims to 2 
Meaſure, each Minim about the length of a Crochet 
in Common time, and this Tripla 15 the fame as the 
—— BU Mood Imperfeit of the More, as to meaſure of Time 3 
77 only we compt but two Minims to a Semubreve, which 
—F in that Mood contained three, 

In thoſe two forts of Tripla, we compt or ima- 
gine theſe two words | One, Two | with the Hand 
C down; and this word [ Three | with it wp. I will 
"" B fer down their Examples in the Baſs Cliff, becauſe 
hitherto we have made no ule of it, 
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Tripla of 3 Semibreves to a Meaſure. 
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When the ſhorter Note comcs betore the.Jongers 
in the ſame Tinc or Mcafure ( as in two places ot 
this Iſt Example, marked with little Crofles ) 


it is uſnal with ſotne to ZZIFJZE—EZZ 
make tm both black, in SE 


this manncr. 
Fhe like they do lo in Tripli's of Three Minime, 
| ao 


when the Minim comes bc-, jt — 
torc the Sembreve, thus, _ 
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which I ſuppoſe they do, only to (hew that the 
ſhort Notc bclovgs to that which follows,not to that 
which went bctore, |{ccing, they do not intend there- 
by any diminution 6t the:r value, which blacking of 
Notes doth propcrly tignihc, as will be ſhewed here- 
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Tripla of three Minims to a Meaſure, 
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There are divers Tripla's of a ſhorter Meaſure , * 
which by rcaſon of their quick movement, are uſual- 
ly meaſurcd by compting three down, and three up, 
with*thc Hand ; fo that of them it may be faid chat 
two Meaſures make but one time. And thoſe quick 
Tripla's axe prickt ſomtimes with Minims and Cro- 
chets , and ſomtimes with black Scmibreves inſtead 
of Minims ;, and black Minims, which in appearance 
are Crochets, I will ſet you one Example pricke 
both ways, that you may not be ignorant of, cither 
When they ſhall be laid before you. 


A Conyendium of Muſick, 


Tripla of three Crochets to 4 Meaſare. 


Take notice that the black Semibreves. as allo 
the Minims which ftand over them, arc (ung or I } 
play'd as faſt in theſc quick Tripla's, as Crochets in 
Common Time 3 and the black Minims or Crochets ' 

v ( call them which you plcaſc ) as faſt as Druavers, } 

The like conſideration may be had of the tormer 

Tripla's, as well of three Semibreves as three Mi- 

nims ta Meaſure for in all Triplz's the Notes are 

{ung or play'd much quicker than they are in Com- 

mon Time. . 

Befide theſe ſeveral forts of Tripla's before men- 
tioncd, you may ſomtimes meet with Figures ſet 
thus 4 called Seſquialterz proportion, which ſigni- 
hes a Tripla Meaſure cf three Notes to two ſuch like 
Notes of the Common Time. The like may be un- 
derfiood of $ or any other proportion : which pro- 
portions, if they be of the greater incquality, ( that 
15 
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, alſo the ſetting of Figurcs to ſignihe Diminution 
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is. when the greater Figure doth ſtand above ) do 


always ſignine Diminution 3 of which I will ſpeak 


4 little in this place. 


$ 11. Of Diminution. 


Iminution ( in this acceptation ) is the leſſen- 
D ing or abating ſomthing cf the full value or 
quantity of Notes a thing much uſcd in former 
times when the Tripla Mwds were in falhion. 
Their firſt forts of Diminution were by Note 3 by 
Reſt ; and by Colowr. By Note; as when a Semi- 
breve followed a Breve, ( in the Mood Perfed 
of the Leſs ) . That Breve was to be made but 
two Semibreves, which otherwiſe contained three. 
The like was obſcrved, it a Minim came after 2 
Semibreve, in the Mood namcd Imperfet of the 
More , in which a Semibreve contained three 
Minims. 

By Reſt; as when ſuch Refts were ſet after like 
Notes. 

By Colowr, as when any of the greater Notes, 
which . contained three of the leſſer, were made 
black; by which they were diminilhed a third 
part bf their value. | 

Another lign of Diminution is the Turning of 
_ of the Mood backward thus D ( being itil 
in uſe ) which requires cach Note to be play'dor 
ſung; twice fo quick as when it ſtands the uſual 
way. Allo a dath or ſtroke through the fign of the 
Mood thus { is properly a fign of Diminuti- 
on 3 | though many dalh it ſo, without any ſuch 
Intention. 

They had yct more ſigns of Diminution 3 as 
Croffing or «Doublc-dathing che fign of the Mood 


in 


} 
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in Dupla, Tripla, _— proportion 3 with o- 
ther ſuch like, which being now out of uſe, I will 


trouble you no further with them. And this is as 
much as I thought neceſſary for Tuning and Ti- 
ming, of Notes, which is all that belongs to the Ru- 


diments of Song, 
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THE SECOND PART, 


TEACHING 


The Principles of Compoſition. 


—_— 


DC 


$ 1. Of Connterpoint. 


their way of Compoſing was, to ſet Pricks 

or Points one againtt another, to denote the 
Concords; the Length or Meaſure of which Points 
was ſung according to the quantity of the Words 
or Syllables which were applicd to them. And 
becauſe, in compoting our Deſcant, we ſet Note 
againſt Note, as they did Point againſt Point, 
from thence it fiill retains the. nagge of Connter-. 


point, 


Bu: Notes of different Meaſure were in uſe, 


In 
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In reference to Compoſition in ConterpointgÞ 
muſt propoſe unto you the Baſs, as the Go 
work or Foundation upon which all Muſical Com- 
poſition is to be erctted : And from this Baſs we arc 
to meaſure or compute all thoſe Diſtances or Inter- 
vals which are requitite for the joyning ot other 
Parts thercto. 


$ 2. Of Intervals. 


N Interval in Mulick is that Diſtance or Dif- 

ference which is betwixt any two Sounds, 

where the one is fnore Grave, the other more 
Acutg, 

In rcterence to Intervals, we are hrit to conhidcr 
an Uniſon 3 that is, one, or the ſame found ; whe- 
ther produced by one tingle Voice, or divers Voices 
a 1 in the ſame. T one. 

This Uniſon, as it is the hrſt Term to any ' WA) 
ſo may it be conſidered in Multck as an Unite in 
Arithmetick,, or as a Point in Geometry , not di- 
vilible, 

As ſounds arc more or leſs diſtant from any ſup- 
poſed Uniſon, ſo do they make greater or leſſer 
Intervals; upon which accompt, Intervals may be 
ſaid to be like Numbcrs, Indefinite, But Thoſe 
which we arc here to conlider, be only ſuch as are 
contained within our common Scale of Mulick ; 
which may be divided into fo 'many Particles or 
Sections ( only) as there be Semitones or Halt 
Notes contained in the ſaid Scale 3 That is to fay, 
Twelve in every Otave, as may be obſerved in the 
ſtops of fretted Inſtruments, or in the Keys of a 


Common Harpſecord, or Organ: Their Names are 


theſe that follow, 


Uniſott 


. Principles of Compoſitiov. 
12. Diapaſon. 12, Octave or 8th. 
11. Semidiapaſon. 11. Detective 8th, 
11, Sept, major. 11, Greater 7th, 
10, Sept, munor. 10, Leſſer 7th. 

. Greater 6th, 
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9. Hexachordon ma,” 9 | 
8. Hexachordon mi. $8. Leſſer 6th. 
7. Diapente. 7, Pertcct 5th. 
6. Semidiapente, 6, Imperted 5th. 
6. Tritone. 6, Greater 4th. 
5. Diateſſaron. 5. Pertcct 4th, 
4. Ditone. 4. Greater 34. 
3. Semiditone. 3. Leſſer 34. 
2. Tone. 2, Greater 24. 
I. Semitone, 1, Leſſer 2d. 
Uniſon. One Sound. 


Where take notice, that the Defedlive '$#h. and 
Greater 7th. are the fame Interval in the Scale of 
Muſick. The like may be faid of the Defe@re 5th. 
and Greater 4th, Alſo you may obſerve, that the 
Particle Semi, in Semidiapaſon, Semidiapente, &c. 
doth not fignific the Halt of fuch an Interval, in 
Muſick; but qnly imports a deficiency, as wanting a 
Semitone of PerteCtion. 

Out of theſc” Semitones or Halt Notes, ariſe all 
thoſe Intervals or Diſtances which we call Concords 
and Diſcords, 


s 3. Of Concords. 


Oneords in Muſick are thele, 34. 5th. 6th. Sth. 

By which I alſo mean their Octaves ;, as 10th, 

12th, 13th. 15th, &c. All other Intervals, as 24. 
4th. 7th. and thcir Octaves , reckoning trom the 
Baſs, are Diſtords , as you lee in the tollowing Scale, 


As 
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As you ſte the 
Concords - and 
Diſcords compu- 
ted here from the 
loweſt line up- 
ward; ſo are they 
to be reckoned 
from any line or 
ſpace wherein a- 


ny Note of the 


- Baſs doth ftand. 

13S | Again, Con- 

gn Perfect: Tapirfact: Diſcords, cords are of two 

{orts} Perfett and 

Imperfed, 25 you 

ſce denoted under the Scale. Perfeds are thele, 

5th, $th. with all thcir Octaves. Imperfedis are a 
3d. 6th, and their Octavecs, as you ſeein the Scale, 

Imperfefts have yet another diſtinCtion 3 to wit. 

the Greater and Leſſer 3. as alſo the Greater and 


Leſſer 6th. 
$ 4. Paſſage of the Concord:. 


Irſt take notice that Perfefts of the ſame kind; 
as two 5ths, or two $ths, rifing or falling toges 
ther, arc not allowed in Compolition z as thus, 


Not allowed. Not allowed. 
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But if the Notcs do cithcr keep fill in the fame 
line or ſpace, or remove ( upward or downward } 
into the Octave; two, three, or more Pertects of 
the ſame kind may in that way be allowed, 


Example, 

Allowed. Allowed 
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Alſo, in Compoſition of many Parts ( where ne- 
ceſhty fo” requires ) two 5th. or two Str. may 
be tolcrated, the Parts pathing in contrary Motion, 
thus : 


Allowed in Compoſition of many Parts. 
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The paſſage from 2 52h. to an 8th. or from an Sth. 
t0a 5th. is ( far the molt part ) allowable z fo that 
the upper Part remove but one Degree. 

As tor 3ds. or Gths.. which arc Impcrte& Con- 
cords two, three, or more of them, Aſcending or 
Deſcending together, arc allowable and very uſual. 

In tine, you have liberty to change trom any one, 
'0 any other ditferent Concord, Firlt, when one 

| ot 
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of the Parts kceps its place. Secondly, when both 
the Parts remove together, ſome tew paſſages ex- 
cepted, as bcing leſs elegant in Compoſition of two | 
or three Parts; though in more Parts more allow- 
ance may be granted to them. The paſſages arc F 
thclc that tollow : 


Paſſages rot allowcd in few Parts. 


The reaſon why theſe Paſſages are not allowed, 
ſhall be ſhewed hereattcr. 


$ 5. Concerning the Key or Tone, 


Very Compoſition in Muſick, be it long or 

.., ſhort, is ( or ought to be ) deſigned to Ko 
one Key or Tone, in which the Baſs doth always 
conclude, This Key is faid to be cither Flat or 
Sharp : not in reſpect of its (lt; but inrclation to 
the Flat or Sharp 34. which is joyned to it. 

To diltinguith this, you are tir{t toconfider its 5th. 
which conlitis always of a Lefſer and a Greater 34. 35 
you fce in theſe two Inſtances, the Key being in G. 

Great) 
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Ht 7 
queck Greater 3d. uſt Leſſer 34. 
a—< Leſſer 3d, Greater 3d. 


L the leffer 34. be in the lower place next to the 
Key, then is the Mulick (aid to beſet ina flat Key : 
But if the Greater 3d. ſtand next to the Key, as it 
doth in the ſccond Iuſtance, thenthe Key is called 
$harp. 

| will ſhew you this Flat and Sharp 34. applyed 
to the Key in all the uſual places of an Octave; to 
which may be referr'd ſuch as are leſs uſual; for 
however the Key be placed, it mult always have its 
5th. divided according ' to one of thcle two ways 3 
and con{<quently, mutt be cither a Flat, or a Sharg 
Key. 


þ Xam! le, 
Flat Sharp. F ba. Sharp. Flat. 
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Sharp. Flat. Sharp. Flat» $S harp. 


Flat. Sharp. Flat. Sharp. 
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As the Baſs is ſet in a Flat or Sharp Key 3 ſo muſt 
the other parts be {ct with Flats or Sharps in all the 
Octaves above it. 


$ 6. Of the Cloſes or Cadences belonging to | 
the Key. 


Hs ſpoken ot the Key or Tone it follows, 
in order that we ſpeak of the Cloſes or Cas» 


dences which belong unto it. And here we muſt 
have recourſe to our torementioned 5th. and its two 
3ds. for upon them depends the Aire of every Com- 
poſition 3 they ſerving as Bounds or Limits which 
keep the Muſick ina due decorum. 

ruc it is, that a $skiltul Compoſer may ( for va- 
ricty ) carry on his Muſick, ( ſometimes ) to make | 
a middle Cloſe or Cadence in any Key 3 but here 
we are to inſtruct a Beginner, and to ſhew him what | 
Cloſes or Cadences are moſt proper and natural to 
the Key in which a Song is (et. 

Of theſe, the chick and principal is the Key it 
ſelf; in which (as hath been ſaid )) the Baſs mult 
* always conclude; and this may be ufed alſo for a 
middle Clofe near the beginning of a Song, if one 
think hit, The next in Ervkey is the 5th. above; 
and the next after'that, the 3d. In theſe three pla- 
ces middle Cloſes may properly be made, when the 


Key is flat, 
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But if the Baſs be ſet ima ſharp Key 3 then it is 
not ſo proper, nor cafie, to make a middle Cloſe 
or Cadence to end upon the ſharp 34. and there- 
fore C inſtead thereof ) we commonly make uſe of * 
bo IF the 4th. or 2d. above the Key tor middle Cloſes. 


| Example, 

WS, 

os | Key Sharp. P; 

waſt . => +LIFL- _ ' 

WO F — TL= - 

ror | Key. 5th, 4th. 24. Key. 
3 Thus you ſce what Cloſes belong to the Key, both - 


flat and ſharp : and by theſe two Examples let in G, 
you may know what is to be done, though the Key 


' . 
Te If} be removed to any other letter of the Scale. 
hat ) 
lto | 

TS $ 7. How to frame a Bals. 
it Þ 


uſt | a | Et the Aire of your Baſs be proper to the Key 
, deſigned. 2. It it have middle Cloſes, let 
them be according to the late Examples. 3. The 
longer your Baſy 1s, the more middle Clolcs will be 
a- Þ quired. 4. The movement of your Baſs muſt be 
the | ( tor the moſt part ) by leaps of a 34d. 4th. or 5th. 
uſing degrees no more than to keep it within the 
proper bounds and Aire of the Key. Laſtly, I 
would have you to make choice of a flat Key to be- 
gin with; and avoid the ſetting of ſharp Notes in 
the Baſs, for ſome reaſons which ſhall appear herc- 
after, Let this ſhort Buſs which follows ſcrve for 
an Inſtance; in which there is a Cloſe or Section at 
the end of the ſecond Bar. 


D 3 Example, 
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Example. 
Baſs. A fa 
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S 8. How to joyn a Treble to the Bals. 


Tt Baſs being made, your next buſineſs is to 
joyn a Treble to it: which to cc, ( atter 
you have placed your Treble Cliff ) you are to ſet a 
Note of the ſame quantity with the tirſt Note of 
your Baſ7; cither in a 3d. 5th. or Sth. above your 
Baſr, tor we (cldom begin with a 6th. in Counterpoint, 
Now, for carrying on the reſt, your ſecureſt way 
is, tO take that Concord, Note attcr Norte, which 
may be had with thc leaſt remove : and that will be, 
cither by keeping in the ſame place, or removing, but 

*one degree, In this. manner yourmay procced until 
- you come to ſome Cloſe or Scftion of the (train ; 
at which you may remove by leap to what Concord 
you pleaſc ; and then carry on the reſt as before. 

By this mcans you will be Icfs liable to thoſe Dit- 
- allowances formerly mentioned, moſt of them being 
occaſioned by leaps of the upper part. 

Only let me advertiſe you, that we (cldom uſc 
8ths., in two Parts, cxccpt Beginning Notes, End- 
ing Notcs, or where the Parts move contrary : that 
is, one rifing, the other falling, 

If you ſet a Figure under cach Note as you Prick 
it, to ſignific what Concord it isto the Baſs, as you 
ſee in the following Examples, it will be ſome calc 


to your Eyc and Mcmory, 
E pwn7p le 
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Fxample 1 beginning with a 5th. 
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Example 2 beginning with a 34. 
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Take notice that the Baſ7 making a middle Cloſe 
at the cnd of thc ſecond Bar, your Treble may pro- 
perly remove by leap, at that place, to any other 


; Concord, and then begin a new movement by dc- 


grees 3 as you {ce in the firſt Example. 

I propoſe this movement by degrees, as the moſt 
ealic, and moſt natural to the Treble part in plain 
Comnterpoint : yet I do not ſoconfine you thereto, but 
that you may uſc lcaps when there ſhall be any occa- 
. D 4 lion 3 
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fionz or when your own fancy ſhall move you 
thereto: provided thoſe Leaps be made into Imper- 
fect Concords, as you may fcc by this Example. 


Tr eble R—_ 


Having told you that we (cldome uſe Sthy. in two 
Parts, *tis tit I give you ſome accompt ot thoſe in 
the late Examples : The firſt is in the third Bar of 
the fhrlt Example, where the Treble micets the Baſs 
mw contrary motion 3 therefore allowable. In the 
ena Example arc thrce Sths, The hrlt in the 

r{t Bar, the Treble kecping, its rlace, and theretore 
allowable. The {econd mcets in contrary motion 3 
the third keeps its place. In the third Example arc 
evo 8$ebs. thc mift bogins the Sgrain, the fecond the 
Lattcr part thereot'; in all which beginnings an 8th. 
may properly be uſ.d. I alily, all thoſe Stvs. which 
you fee at the Concluſion of the Examples, arc not 
only allowable, but moſt proper and natural. 

As for thoſe two Sharps which you fcc in the (e- 
cond Example; the firſt of them is diſputable, as 
many times 4t happens in Muticl ; in which doubts 
the Ear is always to bc Umpire. The other Sharp 
depends more upon a Rule 3. which is, that when 
the Baſs doth fall a $th, or riſe 4 4th \, that Note, from 
which it fo riſes 4 falls, doth commonly require the 
$/ wh or greater 34, to be joyned to it. And bcing 
herc .at the concluſion, it hath a turther concern=. . 
ment z Which is, that 4 Binding, Cadenc* is made 
of that Greater 34. by jeyning, part of it tothe 
27:20ing Note, which is as trequent in Multck/at 
& 
. 
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"Baſs. 
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the Cloſe or Concluſion, as Amen at the end of 


_ a Prayer. Examples itare theſc that follow : 


'G reater 3d. Colas: 3d. Cadence. 


- Cain 3d. Cadence. 3d. Cadence. 3d. 


This Cadence may be uſed by any Part which 
hath the Greater 3d. m the next Note betore a Cloſe. 
There is another fort of Cadence trequent in 
Mutick ( but not at Concluſion ) in which the Grea- 
ter 6th doth lend part of its Note to the Note which 
went before; the Baſs Deſcending a Tone or Semi- 
tone, thus : 


b— 
—- 


This alſo is appliable by any Part, or in any Key 
where the Greater 6th. is joyned to ſuch Notes of A 
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I would now have you frame a Baſs of your own, 
according to former Inſtructions, and try how many 
ſeveral ways you can make a Treble to it. 

When you hind your (elt pertect and ready there- 
in, you may try how you can addan Inner part to 
your Treble and Baſs : concerning which, take theſe 
Inſtructions. | 


6 9. Compoſition of three Parts. 


Irſt, you! are to fect the Notes of this Part in 
Concords different trom thoſe of the Treble. 
2. When the Treble is a 5th. tothe Buſs, T would 
have you make uſe cither of a 34. or an $th. for 
the other Part; and not to ule a 6th. therewith, until 
I have ſhewed you how, and where a 5th. and 
6th. may be joyned toggther , of which more here- 
after. 3. Youareto avoid 8ths. in this Inner part 
likewiſe, fo much as you can with convenience. 
For though we uſe 5ths. as much as Imperfects, yer 
we ſeldome make uſe of $ths. in three Parts, unle(s 
in ſuch places as we formerly mention'd. The rea- 
ſon why we avoid $4hs. in two or three Parts, is, that 
Imperfe&t Concords afford more varicty upon ac- 
compt of their Majors and Minors 3, betides, Imper- 
fes do not cloy the Ear ſo much as Perfects do. 
We will make uſe of the former Examples, that 
__ may perceive thereby how another Part isto be 
added. | 


Example. 
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That |, flat which you ſee in the third Bar of all 


the three Examples of the Inner part, is ſet there to 
take away the harſh reflection of E ſharp againſ 
L flat the foregoing Note of the Baſs : which is 
that we call Relation Inharmonical, of which I (hall 


ſpeak hereafter. As for the _ I refer you to Þ 


what I faid formerly of them : y take notice 
that part of the ſharp 3d. in the Treble Part of the 
ſecond Example, is joyned to the foregoing Note, 
to make that Binding Cadence we formerly men- 
tioned. 


< 10. Compoſition of four Parts. 
F you deſign your Compoſition for four Part, 1 


would then have you to joyn your Ale as ncar 25 
you canto the Treble; which is ealily done by taking 
thoſe Concords ( Note after Note ) which arc next 
under the Treble, in manner as follows, 


Fx A mw 


| 
| 
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I make the Alt and Treble end both in the ſame 
Tone 3 which, in my opinion, is better than to 
have the Treble end in the ſharp 3d. above the Key 


of the Compoſition being flat, and the ſharp 3d. 
more proper for an Inward part at Concluſion. 
I will now by adding another Part ( viz. a Te- 


nor }) ſhew you the accompliſhment of Four Parts ; 


qgncerning which, theſe Rules are to be obſerved. 


Firft, that this Part which is to be added, be (et 


| in Concords different from- the other two upper 
' Parts. That is to ay, it thoſe be a 5th. and 3d, 
| let this be an 8tb 3, by which you may conceive the 


relt. 
Secondly, I would have you joyn this Tenor as 
near the Alt as the difterent Concords do permit 3 


| for the Harmony is better when the three upper Parts 
| arc joyned cloſe together, 


Thirdly, you are to avid two 8:hs, or two 5ths. 


! riſing or falling together, as well amongſt the u 


Parts,as betwixt any one Part and the Baſ5,of which 
there is leſs danger, by placing the Parts in diffe- 
rent Concords, 


Exmple. 


A Compendium of Muſick. 


Example of foxr Parts. 
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Here you may perccive cach Note of the newly 
added Tenor, ſet in a Concord till different from 
thoſg of the other two higher Parts z by whictythe 
Compoſition is compleated in four Parts. - And 
though I have ſhewed this Compotition, by adding 
one Part aftcr another, which I did conceive to 
be the caſicſt way of giving you a clear underſtan- 
ding of it; yct, now that you know how to place 
the Concords, it is left to your liberty to carry on 
your Parts ( fo many as you deſign ) together 3 and 
to diſpoſe them into ſevcral Concords, as you ſhall 
think convenient. 


$ 11, How 


a > -o © aw: .- 
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$11. How a 5th. and 6th. may ſtand toge- 
ther in Counterpoint. 


T is generally delivered by moſt Authors which 
I I have (cen, that how many Parts ſoever a Com- 
poſition conſitts ot, there can be but three ſeveral 
Concords joyned at once, to any one Note of the 
Baſs; that is to ſay, cithcr'a 3d. 5th. and 8th, or a 
3d. 6th. and 8th; and, that when the 5th. takes 
place, the 6th. is to be omitted 3 and contrarily, if 
the 6th. be uſcd, the 5th. is to be left out. 

Our excellent and worthy Countryman Mr. Thomas 
Morley, in his Introduction to Muſick, pag. 143. tceach- 
ing his Schokr to compoſe four Parts, uſeth theſe 
words, But when you put in a 6th. then of force 
muſt the 5th. be left out ; except at a Cadence or Cloſe 
where a Diſcard is taken, thus : 
=Z<L=tRESETSAC which is the beft manner 
of cloſing, and the only 
way of taking a 5th and 
6th together. 


All this.is to be un- 
derſtood as ſpeaking of 
a perfelt 5th. But there 
is another 5th. in Mu- 
ſick, called a falſe, de- 
te&ive,or impertect 5th; 
which neceſfarily requires a 6th. to be joyned with 
it: And though I never hcard any a ed Author 
accompt it for x Concord, yet is itot moſt excellent 
uſe in Compoſition ; and hath a particular grace 
and , elegancy, even in this plain way of Coun- 
ecrpoint. It is commonly uxd by _—_— 

cx 
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lower term or Baſr-Note, ſharp, as you ſee in the 
two Inſtances following, 


us you ſee how a 5th. and 6th. may be uſed at 
— other way than theſc I have mention'd 
I donot conceive how they can ſtand together in 
Counterpoint 3 but when one of them is put in, 
- other is to be left out, according tothe common 
ule. | 


$ 12. Compoſition in a ſharp Key. 
wW E will now procced toa ſharp Key 3 inwhich, 


6ths. are very trequent ; for there arc ccr- 
tain ſharp Notes of the Bſr, which neceſſarily re- 
quire a lefſer 6th. to be joyned to them : As namely, 
I. The Half-Note, or leſſer 2d. under the Key of 
the Compoſition.” 2. The greater 3d. above the 
Key. 3- Allo the 3d. underit, requiring ſomtimes 
the greater, and ſoratimes the ſe 6th, to be joyncd 
to it, as you ce in the ſubſcquent Example; in 


which the Notes of the Baſs requiring a 6th. arc 
marked wigh little Croſſes under them. 


Treble, 
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Things to be notcd in this Example are theſe : _ 
1. When the Notes of the Baſs keep ttill in the 
ſame place, it is I:ft to your liberty to remove the 
other Parts as you {hall think ht: Am Inſtance 
whereot you have in the next Notes atter the bc- 
ginning. 2. Take notice ( and obſerve it here» 
after ) that the Half-Note or ſharp Second under 
the hey, doth hardly admit an Sth, to be joyred 
to it, without offence to a critical Ear 3 and there- 
fore have I joyncd two 6thr, and a 3d. to that ſharp 
Note of the Baſs iv F. 3. Jn the rt part of the 
ſecond Bar, you may fee the Treb!c lending part of 
its 6th, to the tortgoing Note, to nake that Bin- 
ding Cadcnce which we tormerly ncrton'd.pag 41. 
4+ You may obſcrve that now I pcrrait the Treble to 
end in a ſharp 3d. which I did noc approve when the 
Key was flat. 

The Figures ſhew you whic!y Parts are 6thz.to 
the Baſs, as the marks, which Notes bt the Bafs 
require ther : where you mutt knozy, that the Baſs, 


E un 
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in all ſich like Notes, doth aſſume the nature of an 
upper Part ; wanting commonly a 34, ſometimes a 
5th, of that Latitude or Compaſs which is proper to 
the true nature of a Baſz, 

To demonſtrate this, we will remove the faid 
Notes into their proper Compaſs; and then you 
will ſce thoſe 6ths; changed into other Concords 
the uppcr Parts remaining, the ſame they were, or 
elſe uſing thoſe Notes which the Baſs aſſumed 
betorc. 


Example, 
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Here you may perceive, that by removing thoſe 
Notes of the Baſs a 3d. lower, all the 6ths. are taken 
away, except that 5th. which made the Binding Ca- 
dence: and that alſo will be taken quite away, if we 
remove its Baſ5-Note mto its full Latitude, which is 
a 5th. lower; as you will caſily ſee by the Inſtanc 
Rext following, | 


By 
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By this which 
_ IE. 205 hath been ſhewed, 
CESS t == if you ſec where 6ths 
a 0: arc to be ufed in 
- _ cn > 11, Fs 
: __ w they may be 
——— = avoided © mgm 
+ Ly pleaſc.But I would 
have you take no- 
ticc, that Baſſes conſfting much of Notes which require 
Gths. to be joyned to them, are more apt for few, than 
for many Parts. Thc like may be laid of Beſſerthat 
move much by Dcgzees. 


S$ 13. Of Tranſition, or Breaking a Nite. 


Ne thing yet remains, very ncceſſary ( ſome- 
times ) in Compotition : ard that is, to make 
{mooth or {wcctcn the TOUL. thrcts of a Leap, by 4 
gradual Travfition to the Nore next tallowing, 
which js commonly called the Breaking of a Note. 
The manner of it you _ in the following Exam- 
ples, where the Minine in B. is broken to a x 34. 4th, 
and 5th. both downward and upward, 
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In like manner may a Semibreve be broken into 
{naller Notes Where take notice alſo, that two, 


E 2 _ three, 
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three, or morc Notes, ſtanding together in the ſame 


Line or Space may be corfidered 25 one intire 
Notez and conſequently capable of Tranſition, 


Example, 
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"In which, you have no more totakecare of, but 
that the firſt Particle expreſs the Concord, and that 
the laſt produce not two 5th. or 8ths, with ſome 
other Part. To avoid which ( it it ſo happen ) the 
following Note of the other Part may be altercd, or 
the Tranſition may be omittcd, 

We will take the late Example with its 6ths. and 
apply ſome of theſe Breakings to ſuch Notes as do 
require them, or may admit them, 


Example. 


+oSS A i A——_ 
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The Breakings are marked with little Stars under 
them 3; which you will better conceive it you calt 
your Eye back upon their original Notes. 

In this I have made the Treble and Alt. end both 
in the ſame Tone, that you might (ee the Tenor tall 
by Tranſition into the Greater 3d. at the Cloſe. 

Theſe Rules and Initruttions which I have now 
dclivered, bcing duly obſerved, may (I doubt not) | 
{ufhcc tothew you what is neceſſary for Compoſition 
of Two, Threc. or Four Parts, in Counterpoint. 

I have ſet my Examples all in the ſame Key, ( ris. 
in G ) tht I might give the leſs diſturbance to 
your apprehenſion ; which being once confirmed, 
you may fect your Compolitions in what Key you 
pleaſe, having regard to the Greater and Leſſer 3d. 
as hath been ſhewed, 


$ 14. Compoſition of 5, 6, aud 7 Parts. 


| Y that which hath bcen ſhewed, it plainly aps 
pears, that there can be but three diffcrent 
Concords applycd at once to any one Note of the 
Baſs, that is to ſay, ( generally ſpeaking ) cither a 
34. 5th. and Sth. or a 34. 6th, and $th. Hence it tol- 
lows, that if we joyn more Parts than three to the 
Baſs , it muſt be done by doubling ſome of thoſe 
Concords. v. g. It one Part more be added, which 
makes a Compoſition of Five Parts, ſome one of 
the ſaid Concords muſt {till be doubled. If two be 
added, which makes a Compoſition of fix Parts, 
the duplication of two of the Concords will be re- 
quired, If Three Parts more be added, which 
makcs up Seven Parts; then all the three Concords 
will be doubled. And conſequently, the more Parts 
a Compolition conliſts of, the more redoublings of 
the Concords will be required. Whichredoublings 
mult be cither in their Oftaves, or in their Vaiſons. 
I 


E 3 
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I mention Uniſon, becauſe many Parts cannot ftand 
within the: Compals of the Scale ot Muſick, but fome 
of t'1ole Parts mutt ot neceiity meet fortnnes nm 
Uniſon. 

That I may cexplicate theſe things more clearly, 
I will fet you Examples ot 5, 6, and 7 Parts; with 
ſuch obfcrvations as may occur therein : And being 
able to joyn ſo many Parts together in Counterpoint, 
you will tind lefs ditkculty to compole them in Fi- 
gurate Deſcant 3 becauſe there you will have more 
liberty to change or brcak off upon the middle of a 


Notc, 
Example of Five Parts, 
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Here you ſee ſome one of the Concords (till dou- 
bled, as may be obſerycd by the Figures which de- 
note them, Your next ſhall be 6t $:x Parts; wherein 
two Concords will Kill be doubled to cach Note of 


the Baſs, Exam: 
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Example of Six Parts, 


Here you ſee two Concords doubled ; in which, 
all you have to obſcrve is, how they remove ſeve- 
ral ways; the one upward, the other downward; 
by which means they avoid the Confecution of 


Pertcts of the fame kind. 
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Example of Seven Parts. 
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Obſcrvations in this Example arc the. Firſt, 
that all the three Concords arc, cithcr doubkd 3 
or if - any one ſtand tin gle, (as that which makes 
the Binding Cadcncc mutt always do ) it doth nc- 
cefTitare ſome other Concord to be bar Sccondly, 
that thovgh the Parts do meet ſometimes in T my 
wan 
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whicn it cannot be avoided ;, yet they maſt not re- 
main ſo, longer than ntecetity requires. Laſtly, 
take notice, that the Notes of one Part may be pla- 
cd above or bclow the Notes of another neighbou- 
ring Part cither to avoid the Confecution of Per- 
feEts, or upon any voluntary delign. The Notes 
{o tranſpolcd arc marked with little trars over them, 
that you may take better notice of them. 


$ 15. Of two Baſſes, and Compoſition of 


Ewei.t Parts. 

M Any Compoſitions are ſaid to have two Baſſes, 

( becauſe they are exhibited by two Viols or 
Voices ) when, in reality they are both but onc 
Baſi divided mto (:veral parcels; of which, cither 
Baſs doth take its Part by turns, whillt the other 
ſ{upplys the othce of another Part. Such arc com- 
monly delign'd tor Inſtruments. But here we arc 
to ſpeak of two Baſſes of a different nature; and 
that in reference to Compolition of Eight Parts 
which, whether intended tor Church or Chamber, 
is uſually partcd into two Quires 3, cither Quire ha- 
ving its peculiar Baſs, with three upper Parts thereto 
belonging, 

Theſe two Quires anſwer each other by turns : 
ſymctimes with a ing] voice 3 ſometimes with two, 
three, or all four z more or |cfs, according to the 
{ubjc&t, matter, or fancy cf the Compoſer. But 
when both Quires joyn together, the Compoſition 
confifts of Eight Parts, according to the following 
Example, In which you will (ee two Baſſes, cither 
of them moving, according to the nature of that 
Part ; and cither ot them alſo, it fer alone, a true 
Baſz to all the upper Parts of cither Quire 3, tor ſuch 
. ought the two Baſſes to be, which here I do mean. 


And 


way they molt affect. 


Example of Eight Parts. 
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And though it be a thing which few of our chicf 


Compolers do obſerve, yet I cannot but deliver my 
opinion therein 3 leaving the $kilful to follow which 
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As concerning, the Concordance of theſe two 
Baſſes betwixt themiclves ; it mult be, in every re- 
{pcive Note, either an Oftave, an Unifan, a Third, 
or a Sixth, one to the other : not a Fifth, becauſe 
the upper Baſ# ( being et alone, or ſounding lou» 
der than the other ) will be a 4th. toall thoſe ups 

r Parts which were Oaves to the lower Baſr, But 
where the Baſſes arc a 3d. one to the other, if you 
take away the lower Baſs, the Sthr. are only chan« 
gcd into 6the, Agamn, it you take away the lower 
Baſs where they arc a 6th. one tothe other; thoſe 
upper Parts which were 6ths. to the lower Befs, 
will be Sths. to the higher. Where the Baſſes ſound 
iti Vaiſon ur Ottaze, the upper Concords are the 
ſame to cither, 

The rcafon why I do not affe&ta 5th. betwixt the 
two Baſſes in Choral Mulick 1s, that I would not 
have the Muſick of onc Quire to depend upon the 
Baſs ot the other, which 1s diſtant trom it 3 but 
rather, that the Mutick ct cither Quire be built up- 
on its own propcr Baſ7, and thofe two Baſſes with 
all cheir upper Parts to be ſuch as may make cne 
entire Harmony when they joyn together. 

One thing more concerning two Baſſes is, that 
though they may often mcet in 3ds. yet it they 
move fuccclively in timple 3ds. they will produce 
a kind of buzzing, in low Notes eſpecially, ( as 
] have {omtimes obſcrvcd ) which'is not to be ap- 
proved unlefs the Humour of the Words ſhould re- 

uirc it. 

? \What we have ſaid of four Parts in a Quire, the 
ſame may be underſtood if cither Quire confift of 
tive or ſix voices. - Alſo, if the Muſick becompouſed 
for three or four Quircs, cach Quire ought to have 
its peculiar Baſs, independent of the other : And 
the more Parts the Compoſition conſiſts of when 
all are joyncd together in a full Chorus 3 the m__ 

a - 
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allowances may be granted : becauſe the multiplici- 
ty of voices doth drown or hide thoſe little ſole- 
ciſmes which in fewer Parts would not be allowed. 

This is as much as I think neceſſary to be ſhewed 
concerning Counterpoint. or plain Deſcant, whuch is 
the Ground-work, or ( as I may ſay ) the Grammar 
of Muſical Compoſition. And though the Exam- 
ples herein ſet down ( in which I hav. endeavoured 
nocuriofity but plain inſtruction ) be ſhort, ſuitable 
to a Compendum, yet they are (I hope ) ſufhcient 
to let you fee how to carry on your Compoſitions to 
what length you ſhall deſire, 


COMPENDIUM 


OF 


| PRACTICAL MUSICK, 


THE THIRD PART, 
<s __ 


TEACHINYU 
The Uſe of Diſcords. 


$ 1. Concerning Diſc ords. 


Iſcords, ns we formerly faid of Intervals are 
Inde'inite ; for all Intervals, excepting cholc 
tew which precifcly terminate the Con- 


cords, are Diſcords. Fut our concernment in this 
place, is ro more than with thele that follow, viz. 
The Leſſer and Greater Second. The Leſſer, Greater, 
and Perfett Fourth. The Leſſer or Defetivve Fifthe 
The Leſſer and Greater Seventh. By theſe I alſo 
mean ther Oftaves. 


s 2, How 
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S 2. How Diſcord: are admitted into Mwſick. 


Iſcords are two ways ( chicfly uſcd in Compo- 
ſition. Firſt, in Diminution 3 That 1s, when 
ewo, three, or niore Notes of one Part, arc ſet a- 
gainſt one Note of a different Part. And this is 
commonly done in making a gradual trankition trom 
one Concord to another 3 of which you had ſome 
intimation pag. 51, where I ſpoke of Breaking a 
Note. 
In this way of paſſage, a Diſcord may be allowed 
in any onc of the diminute Notes, except the hrli 
Or - Wir Note, which ought always to be a Con- 
cord. 


Example, 
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To which may be referred all kinds of Breakings 
or Dividings, either of the Baſs it (elf, or of the 
Deſcant that is joyncd toit 3 of which you may ſee 
| _ hun- 


. 
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hundreds of Examples in my Book named The Di- 
ziſion Viol, 3d. Part 3 the whole diſcourſe being upon 
that Subject. 

Here again take notice, that two, three, or more 
Notes ſtanding together in the fame line or {pace 
may he conlidered as one entire Note and may ad- 
rgit a Diſcord to be joyned to any of them, the tirſi 
only exceptcd. 


Example. 
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Although in this Example, I ſhew what liberty 
yeu have to n{c Difſcords ; where many Notes ſtand 
togcther in the ws linc or ſpace, which may pro- 
pcrly be uſed in Vocal Muſick, where both the Parts 
pronounce the fame words or ſyllables together 
yct it is not ycry uſual in Muſick made tor Intiru- 
MCcnts, 


$ 3. Of Syncopation. 


"He other way in which Diſcords arc not only 
allowed or admitted ; but of mott excellent 

ule and Ornament in Compolition 3 is, in Synco- 
pation or Binding: That is, when a Note of one 
Part ends and breaks off upon the middle of the 
Note of anotherPart 3 as you (ee in the tollowing 


Examples. 
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64 


S;cepation in two Parts. 
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Syreopaticn in three Parts. 
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Theſe Examples do ſhew you all the Bindings or 
Syncopations that are uſually to-be found : as 7ths. 
with 6ths , 6ths, with 5ths; 4ths. with 3ds 3 3ds. 
with 24s. Why Sths. and 5ths. are exempt from 
Binding with their ncighbouring Diſcords, (ball 
preſently appear. 
In this way of Bindivg, a Diſcord may be apply- 
ed to the firſt Part of any Note of the Baſs, it the 
other Part of the Binding-Note did ſound in concor- 
dance to that Note of the Baſs which went before : 
and ſometimes alſQ without that qualification 
wherein ſome Skill or Judgment is requircd. 


$ 4. Paſſare of Diſcords. 


Iſcords thus admitted, we are next to conſi- 
der how they are brought off, to render them 
delightful ; for, ſimply ot themſelves they arc harth 
and diſplcaſing to the Ear, and introduccd into Mu- 
fick _ tor variety 3 or, by ſtriking the ſenſe with 
a diſproportionate ſound, to beget a greater atten- 
tion to that which follows ; to the hearing whercof 
we are drawn on ( as it were ) by a neceſſary cx- 
peQation. 

This winding or bringing a Diſcord off js always 
beſt” cflccted by changing trom thence into ſome 
[Impertc& Concord, to which more {weetneſs ſcems 
to bc added by the Diſcord ſounding betore it. And 
here you have the Reaſon why an 825. and a 5th. do 
not” admit of Syncopation or Binding, with thcir 
neighbouring Diſcords : becauſe a 7th. doth Paſs 
more plcaſing]y into a 6th. as alſo a 9th. into a 10th, 
or 34. Andes for a 5th. though it Bind well enough 
with a 6th. (as youdig (ce in fome of the forego- 
ing Examples ) yet with a 4th. it will not Bind ſo 
| well, becauſe a 4th, doth Paſs more properly into 


a 34, 
Theſe 
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Theſe little windings and bindings with Dif- 
cords and Impcrtcet Concords after them, do very 
"much dclight the Ear: yet do not fatishe it, but 
hold it in ſuſpenſe ( as it were ) until they come'to 
a perfe& Concord ; where ( as at a Period ) we 
underitand the ſenſe of that which went betore. 

Now, in p2fling trom Diſcords to Impertect Con- 
cords, we commonly remove to that which is 
ncareft, rathcr than to one that is more remote 
which Rulc holds good alfo in paſhng trom Imper- 
tc& Concords, to thoſc that are more Pertect, 


$ 5. Of Diſcords, Note againſt Note. 


Lthough we have mention'd but two ways in 
which Diſcords are allowed ; that is, in Dimi- 
nution, and Syncopation 3 yet we tind a third way, 
wherein Skiltul Compoſers do often ufe theth : 
which is, by ſetting Note for Note of the fame 
quantity one againlt another, And though it be 
againſt the Conynon Rules of Compolition yet, 
being done with judgment and delign, it may be 
ranked among the Elegances of Figurate Mutick. 
The prime or chict of which, tor their uſe and 
exccllency in Mutick, are a Tritone and a Semidia- 
pente \ that is, the Greater or Exceſſive 4th. and the 
Leſſer or Defeftiwe 5th. Which according to the 
Scale, where we have no other divitions or diſtin- 
Ctions than Semitones or Halt-Notes, fcem to be the 
ſame Interval, as to proportion of ſound, either of 
them conliſting of fox Setones 3 but their appea- 
rance in praQtice is, one of ther as a 4th z the other 
like a 5th; which, if placed one above the other, 
complete the compaſs ot an Oftave, in manner tol- 
lowing. 


# $i . Semi- 
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Semidiapente. 


Tritone. 


Tritone. © Semidiapente, 
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Their uſe in Figurate Deſcant is very frequent, 
both in Syncopation and Note againſt Note, as in 
Counterpoint, The Tritone paſſes naturally into a 
6th, the Semidiapente into a 3d. thus : 
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Tritone. | Semidiapente, 


The Parts or Sounds which they uſually require 
to be joyncd with them, cither in Binding or with- 
out it; are a Second above the lower Note of the 
Tritone, and a Sccond above the higher Note of the 
Semidiapente , which makes that 6th. we mention'd 
P-47. as neceary to be joyncd with an Imperfe(t 5th. 


Example. 


Tritore, Semiliapente, 


vikil 
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$ 6. Of Diſcords in double Tranſition. 


Shewed you formerly, ( pag. 51. ) how a Note 
is ſometimes broken to make a Tranſition by 


59 


{ degrees to ſome other Concord, 


Theſe Tranhitions or Breakings are commonly 
expre{s'd in Quavers or Crochets;, lomtimes (though 
ſeldom ) in Mimims. The Examples I gave you 
were ſet for the Treble, but may be applycd to the 
Baſs alſo, or any other Part, 

Now. if the Baſ7 and an upper Part, do both 
make a Tranſition at the fame time, in Notes of the 
ſame quantity, and in contrary motion, which 
is thcir uſial Paſſage, there muſt ( of neceſſity ) 
be an encounter of Diſcords , whil(t cither Part 
procceds by degrees towards its defigrnied Con- 
cord, And therefore in ſuch a Paſſage, Diſ- 
cords ( no doubt ) may be allowed Note againſt 
Note, ; 
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Example, 
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Beſides theſe which depend upon the Rule of 
Breaking and Tranſition, there may be other ways 
whercin a Skilful Compoſer may upon defign ſet a 
Diſcord, for which no gencral Rulc is to be given 3 
and therefore, not to be exhibired to a Beginner 3 
there being a great difference betwixt that which is 
done with judgment and defign, and that which is 
committed by overſight or ignorance. Again, many 
things may be allowed iv Prarers and Crochets ( as 
in thele Examples that I have thewed ) which would 
not be ſoalluwayle in Minims or Semivreves, , 
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I told you formerly that Diſcords are beſt brought 
off, when they pals into Imperfe#t Concords: which 
is truc Doctrine, and ought to be oblerved ( as 
much as may be ) in long Notes and Syncopation: 
But in ſhort Notes and Dimiavtion, we are not fo 
ſtrictly obliged to obſervance of that Rule. Nei- 
ther can we Aſccnd or Deſcend by degrees to a 5th, 
or to an $th, but a 4th. will come bcture the one,and 
a 7th. before the other. 

Again, a 7th. doth properly paſs into a 5th. when 
the Parts do micet in contrary motion, as you may 
{cc in the Example next following, 
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And here you may ſce two 7ths. both Parts De- 
{(cending, betwixt the Baſs and higher Treble 3 not 
by overhght, but {ct with delign. 


$ 7. Of Relation Inharmonical. 


Fter this diſcourſe of Diſcords, I think it 

very proper to ſay ſomthing concerning Re- 

lation Inharmonical, which 1 formerly did but only 
mcntion, 


Fa: Rclation 
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Relation, or Reſpect, or Reference Inharmoni- 
cal, is a harſh xcfledtion of Flat againſt Sharp, in a 
crols form 3, that is, when! the p clent Note ot one 
Part, comparcd with thc forcgaing Note of ano- 
ther Part, doth pocpece : fon harſh and diſplcatuig 
Diſcord. Exainples of. it 2rc fooh as follow : 
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The firſt Note of the Trebie is in F ſharp. which 
conſidered ( croſs-wife ) with the {econd Norte of 
the Baſs in E flat, beects the ſound of a Leſſer Seconl 
which is a Diſcord. Thc fcond Example is t! 
fame Deſcending. 

The thicd Exam! "Ce, comparing, E frarp in the 
Baſt, with B flat in th. Treble, produccs a talſc 5th, 
which is allo a Diſ-crd, The lik my be ſaid of 
the tovrth Example. 

The firſt Note of the Buſs in th ifth Exampl: 
ſtands in B flat : which comparcd with the laſt Notc 
cat the Treble, in EK Sharp, produces the found of a 
Tritoig or Greater 4th. which is ailo 2 harſh Diſcord. 

Though thcle cxols Redations found not both to- 
gether, yet they cave a har{hncis in the Ear, which 
1s to bc avoided , fpealy n Competition of tow 
Parts. 

* But you mutt know, that this croſs reflection of 
Elat againſt Sharp, doth not 2|ways produce Rel2- 


tion Inhzrmontcal. 
( F ample. 
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For it is both uſual and proper for the upper Part 
to change from flat to ſh.;rp when the Baſs doth fall a 
Leſſer 3d. as you (ce in the firſt and ſecond Bars of 
this Exampic. Alſo that reflection of F ſharp 
againſt |, fat, in the third Bar, which produces the 
ſound ot a Leſſer 4th. 15 not Relation Inharmpnical, 
The reaſon thereot you thall preſently have. But 
hrit 1 will give you a clcarer Inſtance thercof, by 
comparing it with another 4th. flat againſt ſharp 
croſs-wiſc, that your own Ear may better judge 
what is, aiid what is nct, Relation Inharmonical. 


Example. 
Good, Gocd. Bad. Bad. 
KerS, I > ity 3 ma I | —— 
CESSES =AStS 
Harmonica!. Inbarmonical. 
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The firſt two Inſtances ſhew a Relation of F 
ſharp in the Baſ7, againſt B flat in the Treble, which 
begers the ſound of a Leſſer 4h. and is very = 
4s; | 4 
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and uſual in Compoſition. The other tw6 Inftan- 
ces are F flat in the Baſs, againſt B ſharp in the Trc= 
ble, which makcs a Greater or Exceſſive 4th. a very 
harſh Relation. | And here (by the way ) you may 
obſerve three different 4ths. in Practical Muſick, 
viz. 1. From F ſharp to B flat upward, 2. From F 
Flat to B flat; and 3. From F flat to B ſharp, thus 
excmplincd.. ' 


Leſſer 4th. Perfett 4th. Greater 4th. 


As to the reaſon, why F ſrarp againit |, flat doth 
not produce Relation Inharmonical, we are to con- 
Iider the proportion of its Interval , which (indeed ) 
belongs rather to the Theory of Muſick : for though 
- the Ear informs a Practical Compoſer, which ſounds 
are harſh or plcaling; it is the ſpeculative Part that 
confiders the Reafon why ſuch or ſuch Intervals 
make thoſe founds which pleaſe or difplcaſe the 
Ear, 

But we will reduce this buſineſs of the Leſſer 4th. 
into Practice 3 that thereby we may givca reaſon to 
a PraQtical Muſician why it falls not under Relation 
Inharmonical. To which purpoſe we willexamine 
It according to our common Scalc of Muſick 3 and 
there we ſhall hnd it to confilt of no more than four 
Semitones or Halt-Notes 3 which is the very ſame 
number that makes a Ditone, or Greater 34: Examplc 
will render it moxe plain. 


Leſſer 4th. Greater 3d. 
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Now I ſuppoſe that no Practical Muſician will 
tay that the two Terms of a Greater 3d. have any 
harſh Relation one to the other z which granted, 
doth alſo exempt the other (being, the like Interval ) 
from Rclation Inharmonica], though in appearance 
it be a 4th. and hath flat againti Þzrp im a crols re» 
flcction. 

By this you may perceive that diltanccs in the 
Scale, arc not always the fanic in found, which 
they feem to the fight. To illufirate this a little 
turther, we will add a Leſſer 3d. to the tormer 
Leſſer 4th. which in appearance will make a Leſſer 
6th, for ſo the degrees in the Scale will cxhibic it, in 
ma:imncr following, 


4th. 3d. 6th, © Gth. 
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But this 6th. in ſight, is no more in ſound than a 
common 5th. which we may demonſtrate by the 
Scale it felt; For, it we remove each Term a Semi- 
rone lower ( which muſt necds kecp them till at the 
ſame diſtance ) we thall tnd the 6th. changed into a 
5th. in light as well as ſound 3 and the Leſſer 4th. 
Iixcwiſe changcd into a Greater 3d. as you may fſce 
in this Examplc, 

"23 Oar. And it we remove 

- | 23 the latter three Notes 

-—$—-— _A= again, and (et them 
a Semitoze higher by adding a ſharp to each Note, 


thus; that which in the hiſt 44 
Inſtance was D flat, is now =} 
become C ſparpz 2nd likewiſe 5 3 


B flat now changed into A ſharp. 
This removing of the Concords a Semitone higher 


er Jower.as allo the charging them into Keys whic 
havc 
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have no affinity with the Cardinal Key upon which 
the Aire of the Muſick dependeth; docs many times 
cauſe an Untiinablencfs in the Concords, as though 
our Strings were out of Tune when we Play upon 
Inſtruments which have hxed Stops or Frets : And 
this alſo happens amongſt the Keys of Harpſecords, 
and Organs, the reaſon whereof is, the inequality 
of Tones and Semitones 3 either of them having rheir 
Maja and Minor, which our common Scale doth 
not diſtinguith. And this has cauſcd ſome to com- 
plain againſt the Scalc it ielt, as though It were de- 
tetive. Concerning which IT will prefume no fur- 
ther than the delivcring of my own opinian z to 


which purpoſe I mult hrli ſay ſomthing 
$ 8. Of the three Scales of Muſick, 


He three Scales are theſe. 1. Scelz Diatonica, 

2. Scala Cromatica. 3. Scala Enharmonica. 

The Diatonick Scale, is that which riſes to a 5th. by 

three Tones and a Semitone ; and from thence to the 

8th. by two Tones and one Semitone : which Semi- 

tone is denoted in both places by Fa; as Iſhewed in 
the beginning of this Treatilc, 


Example. 


Sth. 4th. 


This is ( in effect ) the Old Grecian Scale, con- 
filing of fout Tetrachords or 4ths. extending to a 
double Oftave , which Gzido Aretinus, a Monk of St. 
Benediis Order ( about the ycar of our Lord 960.) 


changcd 
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charged into a form in which it now is; ſetting 
this Greek letter T Gamma at the bottom of it, to 
acknowledge from whence he had it : and This (for 
its general uſe ) is now called the Common Scale 
of Muſick. : 

The Chromatick Scale riſcs to a 5th. by a Tone and 


" fave Semitones , and from thence proceeds to an 8h. 


by hve Semitones MOTe. 
F xample. 


Sth. 4th. 
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Some perhaps may tind fault with this Example 
of the Chromatich, Scale, as being not the uſual way 
of ſetting ic down : but 1 thought it the beſt In- 
ſtance I could give a Leamer ot it. as toits uſe in 
Practical Mutick ; In which it is ſo frequently mixed 
with the Dzatorick Scale, that the |, flat and & arp 
which formerly bclonged to B only, have now got 
the names of the Chromatech Signs, by their frequent 
application to Notes in all places of the Scale: and 
the Mutick which moves much in Semzitones or Halt- 
Notes, is commonly called Chromatick Mutick. And 
from hence it is that an Ofqare is divided into 12 
Semitones, 2M 

The Enharmonick Scale riſes gradually by Deijſcs 
or Quarter-Notes ; of which 2 4 make up an Oftaze : 
and 1s fo far our of uſe, that we ſcarce know how 
to givean Example of it. Thoſe who endeavourit, 
do (ctit down in this manner, 
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But, as to its uſe, in Practical Mulick, I am yet 
to ſcck. For do net conceive how a natural Voice 
can Aſcend or Deſcend by ſuch Minute degrees, and 
hit them right in Tune. Neither doI {ce how Syn- 
copes or Bindings with Diſcords ( which are the 
chief ornaments of Compotlition ) can be perturm- 
ed by Quarter-Noges, Or, how the Concords ( by 
them ) can be removcd trom Key to Key, without 
much trouble and confulion. For theſe reaſons I 
am ſlow to believe that any good Muſick ( eſpecially 
of many Parts ) can be compoſed by Quartcr-Notes, 
although I hear ſome talk much ot it. 

- Only one place there is, where I conceive a Quar- 
ter-Note might {crve inſtead of a Semione; which 
is, in the Bmiding, Cadence of the Greater 3d.and 
That, commonly, is covered or drowned cither by 
the Tril ot the Voicc, or ſhake of the Finger. 

Burt ſome do fancy, that as the Diatonick Scale is 
made more elegant by a Mixture of the Chromatick) 
{o likewiſe it might be bettcred by help of the En- 
harmonick,Scale, in ſuch places where thoſe little Dif- 
ſonanccs do occur. 

I do not deny but that the flitting bf the Keys in 
Harpſecords and Organs 4 as allo the placing ot 2 
Middle Fret ncar the Top or Nut of a Viol or The- 
erbo, where the ſpace is wide may be uſctul in ſome 
caſes, for the ſweetning, of ſuch Difſonances as may 
happen in thole places : but I do not conceive that 
the Enbarmonick Scalc is therein concerned ; ſeeing 
thoſe Diſſonances are ſornctimes more, ſometimes 
leſs, and ſeldom that any of them do hit preciſely 
the Quarter ot a Notc, Now, 
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Now, as to my opinion concerning, our common 
Scale of Mulick ; taking it with its mixture of the 
Chromatick ; 1 think it lics not in the wit of man to 
frame a better, as to all intents and purpoſes for 
Practical Muſick. And, as for thoſe little Diſſonan- 
ces ( for ſo 1 call them, forwant ot a better word to 
expreſs them ) the tault is not in the Scale, whoſe 
ofhce and deſign is no more than to denote the di- 
ſtances of. the Concords and Difcords, according to 
the Lincs and Spaces of which it doth conſiſt ; and 
to ſhew by what degrees of Tones and Semitones a 
Voice may riſe or fall. 

For in Vocal Muſick thoſe Diſſonances arc not 
perceived , neither do they occur in Inſtruments 
which have no Frets, as Vilins and wind Infſtru- 
ments, where the ſound is modulated by the touch 
of the Finger 3 but in ſuch only as have tixed Stops 
or Frets; which, being placed and htred. for the 
moſtuſual Keys in the Scale, ſeem out of order when 
we change to Keys lefs uſual 3 and that ( as I ſaid ) 
doth happen by reaſon of the incquality of Tones 
and Semitmnes, ctpecially of the latter. 

Concerning which, 1 ſhall ( with ſubmiſſion to 
better judgments ) adventure to dcliver my own 
ſenſe and opinion. And though it belongs more 
properly to the Mathematick Part of Mutick, yet 
( happily ) a Practical explication thereof may give 
ſome ſatisfaction to a Practical Mutician, when he 


ſhall ſec and underſtand the Reaſon, 
$ y. Of Greater and Leſſer Semitones. 


Irſt, you muſt know, that Sounds have their 
Proportions as well as Numbers. 
Thoſe Proportions may be cxplicated by a line 
divided intor 2, 3, 4, 5, or more equal Paxts, We 
will ſuppoſe that line to be the String of a Lute 


or 
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or Viol. Take which String you pleaſe, ſo it bs 
true but the ſmalleſt is tirett for the purpoſe, 

Divide the length of that String, trom the Nutt 
to the Bridge, into two equal Parts; ſtopit in the 
Middle, and you will hcar thc Sound of an Oftave, 
if you compare it with the Sound of the open 
String Therctore is a Di2paſon (aid to be in dwple 
_— toits Ofave. 

ext, divide the String into three equal parts; 
and ſtop that part next the Nutt, ( which will be at 
the Fret [ b | if rightly placcd ) compare the Sound 
thercof with the open String, and you will hear the 
difference to be a 5th. Thence is a 5th. faid tobe 
Seſquialtera proportion 3; hat is, as 2 isto 3. 
Again, divide youg String into four equal Parts; 
ſtop that, Part ncxt «the Kurt ( which will be, 
at the Lf -Fret ) and you have a 4th. to the open 
String. Thercfore a 4th. is ſaid to be Seſquitertia 
Proportion, as 3 15 to 4. By thcle you may conceive 
the teſt towards the Nutt, 

It you ask me concerning; the other halt of the 
String from the middle to the Bridge : the middle 
of that halt makes another Ottave 3 and fo every 
middle one aftcr another, 

We will now come a lictle nearer to our buſineſs 
of the Semitones. To which purpoſe wt mult divide 
the Oftare it {clt into equal Parts, Firlt, in. the 
Middle ; which will fall upon the Free | f. } Exa- 
mine the Sound from fl to | # | ( which is 
Ogre to the open String, ) and you will tind it to be 
a 5th. Try the othcr halt which is towards the Nutr, 
and you will hear it is but a 4th. A 

Next, divide that 5th. which isfrom {.f Jto [n} 
into two cqual Parts; and you will find That halt, 
which is towards the Bridge, to be a Greater 3d. and 
and thc other half to the Nutt-ward, to be a Lef 


fer 3d, 
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Then divide that Greater 34. into two cqual Parts, 
and you will have a Greater and a Leſſer Tone. Lalily, 
- divide that Greater Tone ( which was that halt ncxt 
the Bridge ) into two <qual Parts, and you have a 
Greater and a Leſſer Semitone, the Greater being 
always that halt which is ncarcr to the Bridge. 

By this you may perceive that all our Mutical In- 
tervals arilc trom the Divition of a Line or String, 
into cqual Partsz and that thoſe cqual Parts, do 
till produce uncqual Sounds. And this is the very 
Rcalon that we have Greater and Leſſer Semitones, 

Thercupon, is a Tone, or whole Note ( as we 
term ir ) divided into Nine Particles, called Com- 
ma's ; hve of which are athigncd to the Greater Se- 
mitone; and tour to the Leſs. The dittcrence be» 
twixt them is called *\zolewn, which fignines a cxt- 
ting off. Somc Authors call the Greater Semitone, 
Apotome;, That is (I fuppole } becauſe'it includes 
the odd Comma which makes that Apotome. Thus 
you ſec a Tone or Notc divided into a Greater and | 
Leſſer Half; but, how to divide it into two cqual 
Halts, I never (ce determincd. 

The famous Kircher in his Learned and Elaborate 
Murſirgiz Univerſalis, pag, 103, treating of the Ma- 
thematick Part of Muſick, ( which he handlcs more 
clcarly and largcly than any Author ( I think ) that 
ever wrote upon that Subject ) doth ſhew us the 
Type of a Tone cut in the middle by dividing the 
middle Comma into two Schiſms, But that Comma 
( being divided Arithmetically ) will havc jts Gres- 
ter and a Leſſer halt ( as to Sound) as well as any 
greater Interval {o dividcd. 

The ncarcit Inftance I can give you of a Sound 
partcd in the middle, is an Odave, divided into a 
1ritone, and a Semidiapente 3 cither of them: conſiſting, 
ot tix Semitones , as I thewed pag. 68, and yet there is 
fome little difference in their Rations or Habitudes, 

| G 
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I will give you yct a clcarer Inſtance, by 
which you may ſee what different Sounds will ariſe, 
from one Diviſion of a Line or String into equal 
Parts. To which purpoſc, divide that 5th, which 
is from the Nutt to | þ | Fret, into two equal Parts, 
with a pair of Compaſlcs ; (the middle whereof will 
hit upon | 4] Fret,it it be not placed with ſome abate- 
ment, for the reaſons torementioned 3 ) and you 
will tnd, that the ſame widencls of the Compaſs 
which divided the 5th. in the middk, and fo made a 
Greater and a Leſſer 34. the ſame widenels ( I fay ) 
applycd from | þ] towards the Bridge, will, in the 
hrit place from | þ | produce a 4th. in the next place, 
a 5th. ard in the ncxt attcr that, an Sth, according 
to this Linc: 


Liſs 3d. 1 Great 34. Forth | Fifth | Eight | 


| 
4 4 D 4 o 
z 


Nutt *© 
23v1'4 


But fecing you cannot .convenicntly hear the | 
Sound of that Sth. it being, fo ncar the Bridge 3 take 
the widencſs of the 5th. trom the Nutt to | þ ] and 
you will tind that the ſamic wideneſs which makes a 
5th. doth make an Sth, in the next place after it ac- 


| 

cording to this Line : | 
: 

We: 4 ifth | Eight | [2 | 
Ss þ v PS | 


If you pleaſe to try theſe diſtances upon the Tre- 
ble String, of a Baſs Viol, you will have a production 
of theſe Sounds. 


Firſt Line. 


— — 
— 
— 
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Uſe of Diſcords. By 


By this you may perceive that every cqual diviſion 
of a Line or String, doth till producea greater In- 
zterval of Sound. as it approaches nearer tothe Bridge : 
And, by this which hath becn ſthewed 3 1 ſuppoſe 
you ſce not only the Reaſon , but Necethty , of 
Greater and Leſſer Semitones, Ovr ncxt bulinels is 
tO CXAmunec, 


S 10. Where theſe Greater and I efſer Semi- 
tones ariſe in the Scale of Muſick, 


T His depends upon the Key in which a Song t& 
{ctt; and upon the divition of its 5th. into the 
Greater and Leſſer 3d. and the placing of theſe; which 
determines whether the Key be flzt or ſharp, as hath 
been fhewed, We will ſuppole the Key to bein G. 

The Dratonck Scale hath only two placcs in cach 
Ofave, in which a Semnrtone takes place, One is in 
riting to the 5th, The other in riting trom thence to 
the Sth, And theſe two places arc.known by the 
Note fa as formerly thewed, Thele two Sounds 
denoted by fa, arc always the Leſſer Semitone from 
that degree which is next under them. So that 
trom A to B flat, is a Leſſer Semitone : and berwixt 
B flat and B ſharp ( which makes the difference of 
the Leſſer and Greater 3d. ) is (or ought to be ) al- 
ways thc Greater Semithne, The like may be under- 
ſtood of the highcr fa. 

I know that ſome Authors do placc the Greater 
Semitone from A to B flat, and the Leſſer betwixt 
B flat and B ſharp; but I adhere to the other opinion, 
as the more rational to my underſtanding, 

By this you {ce where Greater and Leſſer Semitones 
take placc in the Diatonick Scale, We will now caft 
Cur Eve upon them as they rife in the Chromatick 
according to the Example I gave you ot it, In which, 

". AS che 
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the Greater and Leſſer Half-Notes do follow each o- 


ther ſucceſfively, as ſhall be here denoted by two 
letters; | for Leſſer, and g for Greater : 


Example, 
EX MM. 


ESD EEDEIEE 


Now, if we ſhould remove this Example a Semi- 
tone higher or lowcr ; the Leſſer Semitones would tall 
in the places of the Greaterz and contrarily,, the 
Greater in' the placcs of the Leſſer: which tranſpoſi- 
tion, is the chicf cauſe of thoſe little Diſſonances, 
which occaſion'd this diſcourſe. 

Your beſt way to avoid them, is, toſct your Mu- 


fick jn the uſual and moſt natural Keys of the Scale, 
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The Form of Figurate Deſcant. 
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$ 1. What # meant by Figurate Deſcant. 


Þ ms Dceſcant is that wherein Diſcords are 


concerned as well as Concords. And, as 

we termed Plain Deſcant, ( in which was 

taught the ule of the Concords ) The Ground- 
work or Grammar of Muſical Compoſition, {6 
may we as properly nominate This, the Ornament 
or Rhetorical Part of Muſick. For, in This arc 
introduced all the varicties of Points, Fuges, Syn- 
cope's or Bindings, Diverlitics of Meaſures, Inter- 
mixtures of diſcording, Sounds; or what elſe Art 
and Fancy canexhibitz which, as different Flowers 
G 3 and 


heme to 
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and Figures, do ſet forth and adorn the Compoſi- 


tion; Whence it is named Melotheſa florid.z vel figu- 
rat2, Florid or Figuratc Deſcant, 


$ 2. Of the Greck Moods, and Latin Tones. 


Efore we treat of Figurate Deſcant, I muſt not 
omit to ſay ſomthing concerning the Moods or 


- Tones. Not fo much for any great uſc we haveot 


thera, as to let you know what is meant by them ; 
and that I may not appcar ſingular; for you ſhall 
Tearce meet with any Author that has writ of Mu- 
lick, but you will rcad ſomthing concerning thern. 

The Moods we mention'd in the firſt Part of this 
Treatiſe, werc in rcfcrence to Notes, and Meaſure of 
Time. Theſc arc concerning Tunc. 

That which the Grecians called Mode or Mood, 
the Letins termed Tone or Tune. The deſign of 
eithcr was, to ſhew in what Key a Song was (ctr, 
and which Keys had aftinity one with another. The 
Greeks diſtmguiſhed their Moods by the names of 
their Provinces 3 2s Dorick, Lidian, Tonick, Phri- 

an, &c. The Latins reduced theirs, tocight Plain- 
ong, Tuncs 3 and thoſe were ſct in the Tenor: fo 
calted, becauſe it was the Holding Part to which 
they did apply their Deſcant, 

Theſe Plain-ſongs did ſeldom cxcced the Com- 

{s of 11x Notes or degrees of Sound : and therc- 
ore were Ut and Re ( as I ſuppoſe ) appled to the 
two loweſt, that cach degree might have a ſeveral 
appeſkation : otherwiſe , tour names, as now we 
aſe, viz, Mi, Fa, Sol, Le, had been both more 
zafic, and more ſuitable to the ancient Scale, which 
conſiſted of Tetrachords or 4ths, two of which made 
up the Compaſs of an Otiaze, 

From theſe fix Notes, Ut, Re, . Mi, Fa, Sol, La, 
gid ariſe three properties of Singing 3 which they 
wk OE k-.0 named 
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named B Qwarre, B Mole, and Properchant or Natural 
B Quarre, was when the Sung, Mi in B; that Clift 
being, then made of a Square form thus, & and 
ſet at the beginning of the Lincs, as we now 
ſet formic once of the other three Cliffs, B Molle 
was when they Sung Fa in B. Properchant was 
when thar Ve was applycd to Cs fothat their fix 
Notes did not rcach fo high as to touch B cither flat 
or ſharp. But in our modern Muſick, we acknows 
ledge no ſuch thing as Properchaut , every Song, bc- 
ing, of its own naturc, cither flat or ſharp: and 
that determin'd ( not by B's flat or ſharp, but) by 
the Greater Or Leſſer 3d. being, joyncd next to the 
Key in which any Song 1 (ct. 

Thcle Movuds or Tones had yet another diſtin- 
Ction 3 and that was Amntbentick, or Plagal. This 
depcnded upun the dividing ot the Ofave into its 
5th, and 4th. Amtbentick was when the 5th. ſtood 
in the lower place, according to the Harmonical di- 
vition of an Ociave, Plagal, was when the 5th. 
poſſelt the upper place, according tothe Arithmcti- 
cal divition thercot, 


E xanr ple. 

Anthentick, Plagal. 
————_— om mp bee 
ME ——S——- —_ IN Rn 

Harmonical. Arithmetical. 


Many Volumes have been wrote about thcſc 
Moods or Toncs, concerning their uſe, ther num- 
bcr, nature and affinity one with another, and yct 
the buſineſs left imperte&t or obſcure, as to any ccr- 
tain Rule for regulating the. Key and Air ot the 
Muſick, though one of the greateſt conccrnments 
ot Mutical Compolition, 

Mr. Morley ( upon this Subject ) in his Introdw- 
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&on t9 Muſick, pag. 147. his Scholar making this 
Quezri?2. Have you no generz| Rule tobe given for an 
mitruciion for keeping of the Kry ? an{wers, No; for it 
muſt procced only of the judgment of the C my z yet 
( faith he ) the Church-men for ke. eping of their Keys 
he devifed | "ertain Notes commonly exled the eight 
Tunes, &c. of which he only gives Examp!cs, and 
ſo leaves the buſineſs. And no marvel they could 
give no certain Rulc, fo long as they took. their 
tight from the Tenor; in which caſc it mult of ne- 
ceſſity be left to the jadgment of the Compoſer or 
Singer of Deſcant, what Baſs he will apply unto it. 
But, according to the Mzthod formerly deliver'd in 
this Treatiſe, where we make the Baſs the tounda- 
tion of the Harmony, upon which the Key folcly 
depends, as alſo thc other Keys which have afhnity 
therewith, the bulirels is reduced to a certainty of 
Rulc, both plain and cafic. ( fee pg. 34. Concern- 
ing the Key or Tone. ) And thongh in Figurate 
Deſcant we often have occation to apply under- 
Notes to an vppcr Part, as you will fce hereatter, 
yet the whole conduct of the Compolition, |as to 
the Key and midulz Ulofcs thereto belonging, is the 
very ſame, and therctore to be obterved, according 
to what we there delivered. 

I eivc you this brief account of the Moods and 
Toner. that you might not be wholly ignorant of any 
thing thatbclongs toMutick:To which purpolc I havc 
contrived this little Tablc : collected out of fuch Au- 


thors _— Autbentick. | : Plaga!. | 


ane lix Plagat. - 


The 
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The firſt Column ſhews the Keys in the Scale of 
Muſick to which thoſe Tones and Moods arc affign- 
ed. The ſecond cxprefſes the order of the Authen- 
tick Tones ; known by thcir odd: Numbers , as 1, 
3, 5, &c., The third Column contains the names of. 
the Grecian Anthyntick Moods. The fourth thews 
the Plagal Toncss known always by their even 
numbers; as 2, 4, 6, &e, The haſt or hitth Co- 
lumn contains the narmcs of the Grecian Plagal 

OS 
Moods z diſtinguiſhed by the Particle Hypo. 

Where you may obſcrve, that B my, 1s exempt 
from having any Tone or Mood athgned toit ; bc- 
cauſe F fz, doth make an Imperfeit 5th. thereto, 
Howbcit, B fx, is bccome 2 Key or Tone now much 
in uſe, cſpccially in Muſick compolcd for Inftru- 
ments, . 

But, whercas we rcad ſuch ſtrange and marvel- 
Jous things cf the various affections and different 
cles of the Greezan Moods 3 we may very probably 
conjc&ure that it proceeded chiefly trom their ha- 
ving Moods of diffcrent meaſure yoyned with them; 
which, we tind by cxpcrience, doth make that vaſt 
diffcrence betwixt Light and Grave Mulick 3 though 
both ſet in the ſamic Key, and conſequently the ſame 
Mcacd or Tonc. 


S$ 3. Of Figurate Mujick in general. 


þ guar: Deſcant ( asT told you ) is that where- 
1m Diſcords %are concerned as well ( though 
not ſo much ) as Concords, You have already been 
taught the uſe of both in Compoſition 3 and Theſe 
are the Two Materials which mult ſcrvc you for the 
raiſing, of all Struftures in Figurate Muſick. 

To give you Modcls at large, of all thoſe ſeveral 
Structures, wcre to write a great Volume, not a 
Compendium, It will be ſufficient that I let you ſce 
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the Form of Figurate Deſcant ; and that I give you 
ſome ſhort Examples of ſuch things as are of moſt 
concernment z with Inſtruftions ( ſonear asT can ) 
for their contrivance. We will begin with ſetting a 


Baſs to a Treble, as we formerly did with making 
a Treble tO a Baſs. 


$ 4. How to ſett a Baſs to a Treble. 


N this you muſt reckon your Concords from the 
Treble downward, as in the other you did from 
the Baſs upward. Which is but the ſame thing in 
effect ; for, a 3d. 5th. 6th. and $th. arc (till the ſame, 
whether youreckon them upward or downwaid, 
But, whereas in plain Caunterpoint , I did ordcr 
the Baſs to move on, for the moſt part, by lcaps of a 
3z 4, 5, Oc. ( which mdced is the moti proper 
movement of the Baſs in that kind of Compoliti- 
on 3 ) here you muſt' know, that in Figurate Deſ- 
cant, thoſc leaps are trequently changed or broken 
into degrces3 as you may cafily conccive by this 
Example : 
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And therctorc it is left to your liberty to uſe either 
the one or the other as occaſion ſhall require. Only 
take nice, that it ( in theſe Breakings ) the Parts 
do Aſcend or Deſcend together by degrees, it mult 
be either in 3ds. or 6ths, If they move contrary 
by degrees, ( that is, one riſing, the other falling ) 
you have liberty to paſs through Diſcords as wcll as 

Con- 
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Concords, according to what I ſhewed of Diſcords 
Note againſt Note. For the reſt I refer you to the 
Principles formerly delivered in Compoſition of 
two Parts. And it your Treble do chance to hold 
out any long Note, you may let the Baſs, during 
the time, paſs on trom one Imperfect Concord to 
another 3, as from a 34. to a 6th, or the contrary. 
The like may be underitood of the Treble, when the 
Baſ; holds out a Note. 


pe ws ; I 2 OR _ 
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Alſo your Compoſition will be more neat, if you 
can uſe fome formality in your Baſ7, by imitating 
and anſwering thc Notcs of the Treble in ſuch pla- 
CCS 25 will admit it. 

We will now fuppoſe a Treble made by ſome 
ether perſon, as, indeed , this was, which I am 
about to Prick down ( made by a Perſon of Qua- 
lity ) and given to have a Baſj (ett to it. 


, Example, 
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Example of. a Baſs made to a Treble. 
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Here you ſee the Baſs ſtill anſwering and inata- 
ting the Treble, ( io near as the Rules of Compo- 
fition do pcrmit ) ſometimes in the Oftare, as you 
ſce in moſt Part of the firſt Strain : and ſometimes 
in other diſtances, as you may obſcrve m the begin» 
ning of the ſccond Strain : but fiill keeping cloſe to 
the Ruks of Compotition, which mult be chictly 
obſcrved, This is as much as I think neccflary tor 
{ctting a Baſs to a Treble. 

And by this you may perccive how diftercnt the 
Form and Movement of the Parts in F igurate De- 
fcant, is trom that of plain Comnterpoint : For, in 
That, the natural paſſage of the Treble 15, tor the 
molt part by Degrees, In This, you mayuſe what 
what Leaps you pleaſc, fo they be airy and formal. 


$ 5. How Parts paſs throuch one another. 


Gain, in Comnterpoint, each Part docs ordina- 

rily move within its own Sphere. In Fi- 

gurate Deſcant, the Parts do frequently mix and 

paſs through one another: Infornuch, that it there 

be two Trebles, you (hal! have ſometimes This, 

ſometimes That, above or below, as you ſee in the 
tollowing Fnſtanccs. | 
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The like may be underſtood of the Inner Parts, 
or of the Baſſer, when the Compolition is detigned 
for two. Howbcit the highctt Part tor the time be- * 
ing is ſtillto be accounted the Treble : and the lowett | 
Part, whatcvcr it be, is ( during that time ) the 
Baſs toall the Parts rhat ttand above it. 

Laſily, whereas in Counterpoint I commended un- 
to you the joyning ot your upper Parts {o cloſe toge- 
ther, that no other Part could be put in amongft 
them: in Figurate Muſick ( eſpecially tor Inſtru- 
ments) that Rule is not fo ſtrictly obſerved; bur 
cach Part doth commonly move according to the 
Gompals cf the Voice or Inſtrument tor which it is 
intended. But the Principles of Compolition, as | 
the chooling, ordcring and placing oft the Con- 
cords, are the very ſame we delivercd in plain Coun- | 
terpoint : that is to ſay, In two or three Parts you | 
are toavoid 8$ths. except in ſuch places as there men- | 
tioned: In Four or more Parts you are to diſpoſe 
thoſe Parts into ſcvcral Concords, as much as you | 
can with convcniencc. 


$ 6. Concerning the Conſecution of $5 os 
of the ſame kind ;, and of other Diſallow- 


ances in Compoſition. 


I Told you ( pag. 32.) that Perfedts of the ſame 
kind, as two 5ths.or two Sth. riſing or falling 
together, were not allowed in Compoſition. Allo 
( Page 33:34» } I thewed ſome other paſſages, prohi- 
bited in tew ( that is to ſay, in two or three ) Parts. 
Here I will give you the reaſon why fuch pabages 
are not gracetul in Mulick : And hit concerning the 
Conſecution ot 5ths. and Sths, 

Theſe two are called Perfett Concords ; hot only 
becauſe thcir Sound is mote perfe, ( or my" 
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featly fixed ) than that of the other Conſcnants 
which are ſubordinate to them 3 but alſo, becauſe 
they ariſe from the hrit two Proportions that are 
found in Numbers, viz. an 8th, from Dupla, and a 
5th. from Seſquialtera, as | ſhewed pag. 79, and $0. 

Now, as to the Diſallowance of their following 
one another of the fame kind 3 you may obſerve, 
that our Scnſes are (till delighted with vatiety 3, as 
we may inſtance in this: Snppoſe an excellent Diſh 
ot Meat, preparcd with greatc!t induſtry to pleaſe 
the Taſt, were (et bctore us to teed* on 5 would it 
not be more acceptable to have ſome variety after it, 
than to have thc ſame over again ? The very (ame it 
is in Sounds preſented toour Ear 3 for, no man that, 
hath skill in Mutick, can hear two pertett 5th. or 
two $ths, betwixt the fame Parts, rifing or falling 
together, but his Ear will be diſpleaſcd with the 
latter of them ; becauie he cxpectcd in place thereot . 
{ome other Concord, 

This Reaſon again!t the Confecution of 5thr. and 
$tbs. being admitted, we will now proceed to the 
othcr Difallowanccs ; which, upon duc cxamina-« 
tion, we ſhall find to ariſe trom the very fame con- 
ſequence. 

For the better underſtanding of This ; you muſt 
know, Firſt, that cvcry Difallowance doth end ci- 
ther in an $th. or ina 5th. (by theſe I alſo mean their 
Oftaves. ) Sccondly , that a Diſallowance is com- 
monly generated by both the Parts moving the ſame 
way. Thirdly, that every Leap in Mutick doth 
imply a tranſition by degrees, from the former to 
the latter Notc, by which the Leapis tormed. Laſtly, 
that thole implicit Degrees ( by rcafon of both 
Parts moving the ſamc way ) do always producc a 
Conſecution of two ( it not more ) Pcrticcts of the 
ſame kind. 
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To tender this more clear, we will take ſome of 
thoſe Paſſages not allowed in pag; 34- and break the 
I.caps into Degres, according to what I ſhewed 


Þ4ag- s To g 2. of breaking 4 Note, as you {ce in tnc fol- 
lowing Examplcs: . 
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| By this you ſce, that it both the Parts move the 
ſame way, onc of them by a Degree, the other 
by a Leap; "that Leap (1 lay ) being broken in- 
to Degrees, bcgcts a Confccution oft two Pertects 
of the ſame kind : And. where both Parts Leap 
the ſame way, if you break thoſe Leaps into De- 
grecs, there will. ariſe from thoſe Degrees, Three 
of the ſamc 'Pertefts. And this implicit Confc- 
cution of 8ths. and 5tbs. ariting from thoſe De- 
grees, is that which renders fuch Paſſages lels 
plcaling, to the Ear, and arc thereupon named 
Diſaliowances, 

Theſe which I have ſhewed may ferve for yout 
undcrliianding of the reſt; tor they are all of the 
ſame nature, cxc<cpting Orc , which Mr. Morley 

an 
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and others call hitting an 8th on the 


face, that is, when an upper Part, - 
meeting the Baſ7 upon an $th. doth SE 
skip up trom thence into ſume other Ss 5 
Perfect Concord, this: 
| But whereas I told you, and have Z= 
| ſhewcd, that a Diſallowance is com- _ 
| monly generated by both Parts moving the fame 
| way 3 you muſt know, that all Paſſages .of that 
ſort are not Diſallowances 3 for, you will hardly 
| tind a Diſallowance where the Treble removes but 
| one Degree z, except that which I ſhewed in the hrſt 
| inſtance of the late Examples, where the Treble falls 
| by a Degrce from a 6th. to an Sth. or ( perhaps ) 
| wherc the Baſs ſhall make an extravagant Leap ( as 
| 
| 


Tony 


it were on {et purpoſe ) to meet the Treble in a 5th. 

or Sth, -In any other way, I donot fee howa Diſal- 

lowance can occur, Whilit the Treble removes but 
| one Degree, though both Parts riſe or tall cogether. 
But if the Treble or upper Part do skip, whillt the 
Baſs removcs but one Degree, ( tac fame way ) you 
may conclude it a Difallowance. 

I will give you Examples of both theſe ways, 
that you may compare them by your Eyc and Ear 3 
nd fo you will better perceive what is, and what 1s 
110t allowed. | 


In om ins 


— 


Examples. 


Paſſages into the 8th. Paſſages int» the 4th, 
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98 A Compendium of Muſick, 
If you try the Sound of theſe ewo Ways with an 


t Inſtrument, you will perceive that thoſe Paſſages 


whercin the Treble removes but one Degree, are 
{mooth and natural z but in the Other where the 

* eJreble doth Leap, the Paſſage is not (ov plealing to 
the Ear. 

'- The Rcaſon whereof ( as I conceive) is , bc» 
cauſe Leaps are the proper Movements of the Baſs, 
and Degrees more natural to the Treble part, as 1 
formcrly dclivered in Plain Counterpoint : And there 
tore, fo long as both Parts procced in their natural 
Moverints ( the Baſs by Leaps, and the Treble by 
Degrecs ) the Conſccution is not fo perceptible, 


becauſe it gives no offence to the Ezr; for that 
which is proper and natural cannot be difpleaſing: 
: Burt it you diforder this natural Movement, by nia- 
b king, the Baſs to move by a Degree, and the Treble 
| to Leap the ſame way into a Pertect Concord, the 

Conſccution thereot prefently begers a Diſallowance, 

Lifily, take notice, that molt of thoſe Paſſages 
we call Diſallorences, may be tollcrated in the Te- 
nor or Alt, ( bxing, covercd by a higher Part) though, 
in the higheſt Part, it (clt, they would not be al- 
Jowable : And thcrctorc when your Treble or highcli 
Part 'thall make a Leap, ( which is ficquent in Fi- 
grrate Deſcare ) your chict care mult be, that the 
{aid Treble or higheſt Part' ( comparcd with the 
Baſr ) be not guilty of any Diſallowance 3 of 
which there can be no danger, if the Leap be made 
ito an Impertect Cuncord, 

That yuu may bctter xcemcmber them, moſt Dif- 
allowances may be rctcrred to thele two Heads: 
1, When the higher Part skips to a 5th, ot Sth. 

\ whilſt the Buſs removes but one Degree. 2. When 
both Parts skip the fame way into a 5:h. or Sth. 
And this is as much as I think neceſſary concerning 
Diſallewaricer. | 

S$ 7. Con- | 
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$ 7. Concernine the Conſecution of 4ths. 


and 5 ths. 


Formerly ſhewed you ( pag. 74. ) three dif- 

ferent 4ths. wiz. a Leſſer, a Greater, and a 
Middle 4th.namcd Diateſſarin, which tor diftin&tion 
I call a Perfect 4th. becaule it arifcs trom the perteCt 
diving ot an Octave into its 4th. and 5th. as well 
accordjng to the Arithmetical as the Harmonical Di= 
viſ on thereot, 

Thcſe 4ths. are {o neceffary, ( or rather unavoi- 
dable ) in Compoſition, that you ſhall ſcarcely fce 
Two, Three, or more Parts joyncd to any Baſs, 
but there will frequently be one of them betwixt 
ſome two of the upper Parts. 

Again, Thrce Parts cannot Afcend or Deſcend 
together by Degrees in Muſical Concordance, but 
there muſt ( of necchty ) be a Confecution of {9 
many. 4ths. betwixt ſome two of the upper Parts. 

Now, it that Confecution contfilt of different 
4th. mixed one with another, it is very good : 
But if the 4ths. be of the ſame kind, the Conlccus 
tion is not {o allowable. The Reafon thereof is, 
that 4ths are the Reſemblances or Rcfonances of 
5ths. 25 may be ſcen in This; that if you tranſpoſe 
the Parts which exhibit thoſe q#bs. by placing the 
Lower an Ofave higher, or (ctting the Higher an 
Octave lower, thoſe 4ths. will be changed into 5ibs. 
as you may fce in the following Inltances. 
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Exaniple. 


Three 4ths. brtreixt | Three 5ths. betrwixt 
the Alt and Trnor. the Treble and Tenor. 
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The Notes tranſpoſed are thoſe of the Tenor in 
the trit Inſtance , which bcing pl-ced an Oftave 
higher, and fo made the Treble or highclt Part in 


the ſecond Inſtance , begets three 52ths. inticad of 


the former three 4ths. 

The queſtion \now is, whethcr theſe three 52h, 
being of different kinds, -be not allowable in Cum- 
poſition. ( It they be allowed, there is lefs doubt to 
be made cf the! 4thr. they being alſo. diflercnt. ) 
Here is no Conſegution of Pertcets of the ſame kind ; 
tor the middle 5th. is Impertect : Neither is there 
any harlhneſs or diffonance offered to the Ear, fo 
near as I can perceive. . And though Mr. Morley 
( in his Introduction, pag. 75+ ) With other preciſc 
Compoſers of formcr tinics, did not allow 2 
Perfect and an Imperfc&t 51h. to follow immediatcly 
one the other, qr Authors, as well Writcrs 


as Compoſers, do both uſe and approve it. Sce 
| Kirchecr, 


k 
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Kircher, in his Maſwgiz Univerſalis, pag, 621. De 


licenti : dnuarum Puintarum , where he cites Hieront- 
mus Kapſperger, a very excellent Author, uling two 
5ths. one after another, in divers places of a Madri- 
gal, with much Art and Elegancy ;, and in the vcry 
beginning of the ſame, makes no ſcruple of ſetting 
four 5ths. Perfet and Imperfeti one atter another. 
The Example is this which tollows, 


5555 
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As for my own opinion, I donot only allow the - 
Conſ:cution of two 5ths. one of them being Imper- 
fe?t, but ( being rightly taken ) eltezm it amongſt 
the Eleganccs of Figurate Deſcant. 

This I ſpeak,ſuppoling them to be in ſhort Notes, 
Put it the Notes be long, as Semibreves, and fome- 
times alſo Minims , I (hould then rather chooſe to 
have the Perfed 5th. to hold on, till the other Part 
remove to a 6th. betore it change to an Imperfedt 5th, 


As for Example. 


Not thus, but thus, or thus, 
(1 
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6 8. Conſecntion of 3ds. and 6th. 


Wo Greater 3ds. can hardly follow one the other, 
without Relation Inharmonical z yet in riting 
by degrees toa Bin- 


ding Cadence they Z=t:4=Et;aIta; 
omcble as OG DEEDS: TIES! 
thus : | / , 

In which an Th- 4 o 
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which mutt be referred © next attcr the Ear ) to thc 
judpmcnt ot the|Compoſcr. 
Two Leffer 34s. may follow onc another in dc- 
grecs, as thus: | 
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Greater 6ths. arc an{werable to I effer 34s. and 
therefore may tollow cnc anothcr, 25 you may fec 
ncxt tollowing : 


& | £d Dy Leſſer 6ths, are like in na- 
—— Ray wc + - rure ro Greater ar. . and 
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may follow one another when they arc of the ſame 
kind. As tor their change from Greater to Leſſer, or 
the contrary, it is ſo natural, that you cannot A» 
{cend or Deſcend, either in 3ds or 6the. but it mull 
be by a frequent changing trom the Lyſey to the 
Greater, or trom the Greater to the Leſſer. 

Now, as to their Paſſage into other Concords ; 
the molt vatural is commonly that which may be 
done with thc leaſt remove, 

Hence it is obſcrved, that the Leſſer 6th. paſſes 
more naturally into a 5th. and the Greater 6th. into 
an 8th, as you (hall {ce in the following Intiances, 


Leſſer 6th. Greater 6th, 
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Theſe little removes by a Tone or Semitone, do 
connect or make {mooth the Airc of the Mulick, 
in paſſing from Concord to Concord ; which, by 
greater removes, would often ſeem disjoynted, 

I will now ſpeak of a_ Fuge; which is the prime 
Flower in Figuate Deſcant, 
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$ 9. Of Fuga or Fuge. 


"THis is ſome Point, ( as we term it in Muſick ) 
conſiſting of 4, 5, 6, or any other number of 

Notes; begun by ſome one ſingle Part, and then 
ſeconded by a following Part, repeating the ſame, 
or fuch like Notes 3 ſumctiuncs in the Vuiſon or 
Ofave, but more commonly, and bettcr, in a 4th. 
or 5th. above, or below the Leading Part. | 

Next comes|in a Third Part, repeating the ſame 
Notes, commonly in an Ottave or Uni to the 
Leading, Part. 

Then follows the Fourth Part, in rc{cmblance to 
the ſecond, | 

The Fifth, and Sixth Parts ( it the Compolition 
conſift of ſo many } do fellow or come in after the 
fame manner, /one after the other, the Leading 
Parts ſtill flying before thoſe that follow 3 2nd from 
thence it hath its name Frga or Fuge. The Form 
of it you have in the following; Example. 
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Example of a Fuge. 
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Here you may obſerve, that though the leading 
| Part begins with an even Note, yet any following, , 
| Part may come in upon an odd Note; with an odd 
Reſt before it, when the Fuge doth require it, or pcr- 
milt it, Li 
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Likewiſe take notice, that you are not fo ſtrictly 
obliged to imitate the Notes of the leading Part, but 
that-you may uſe a longer Note inltcad of a ſhorter, 
or the contrary, when occaſion ſhall require, Alſo, 
you may riſe or fall a 4th. or 5th. either inftead of 
other 3 which is oftentimes requiſite for better main= 
faining the Aire of the Muſick, 


$ 10. | Of Arlin' and Theſin, 


Ometimes the Point is Inverted, or moves 
Arſin and Thefin, (as they phraſe it; ) that is, 
where the Point riſcs in one Part, it falls in another, 
and likewiſe the contrary 3 which produces a plealing 
variety: A Figure of it you may (ce inthis Inttance 


' of the former Point. 
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An Example \of it you have in that which fol- 
lows. | 
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Example of « Fuge per Arlin & Theft. 
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Thus you ſce the | Point per*Arſir & Thefin, © 
ncar as I could contrive it in fo ſhoxt an Example: 
only in the 7th. Bar, the Tenor doth not preciſely ex- 
preis the Point z which I notc -unto yon, as being 
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better ( of the two ) to injure the Point, than the 
Aire of the Muſick; thedefign of a Compoſer being 
to pleaſe the Ear rather than to ſatishe the Eye, 
Here the Point was expreſt both ways in each Part ; 
but it is left to your liberty whether you will have 
one Part maintain the Point per Arfin, another per 
Thefin, or what other way you ſhall think tit to mix 
them; every man being Maſter of his own fancy. 
Sometimes the Point is Reverted, or turncd back- 
ward thus : 
But then it muſt 
be ſuch a Point as 
hath no Prick- 
note in It; be- 
cauſe the Prick 
will ſtand upon 
the wrong ſide of 
the Note when the 
Point isrevertcd, 


<$ 11. Of Double Fuges. 


yer rum the Muſick begins with two or more 
Cu) different Points, which the Parts do inter- 
change by turns, in ſuch manner as they did in the 
late Invertcd Fuge per Arfin & Thefin : An Example 
whereof you have as follows. 


Example 
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Examp'e of two Points moving together in Fuge. 
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By theſe Examplcs you'fce what a Fuge | IS, 
will now lcad you tOW2 xxds the forming thc Teot 
is Children arc lcd when they learn to gO, 
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< 12. How to form a Fuge 


Aving made choice of ſuch Notes as you think 

. 4 ft for your Point, Prick them down in that 
Part which you deſign to begin the Fuge, 

That done, contider which Part you will have tg 
follow next ; and whether in 2 4th. or 5th. above 
or bclow the leading Part. Perhaps the lattcr end 
of the Fuge- Notes| which you have Pricke down, 
may agree therewith. If not, you may add ſuch 
other Notes as may aptly mect the tollowing Part 
at 1ts coming, 1n, 

Next, prick down the Fuge-Notes of that fol- 
lowing Part; and add what other Notes may be 
requifite for meeting, of the third Part, which ( pro- 
perly ) will come in upon the Oftave to the begin- 
ning of the leading Part. 

Then carry on the third Part, by adding ſuch 
Notes as may meet the beginning of the fourth Part, 
as it comes in upon an Odgave to the beginning of 
the ſecond Part. And, if you rightly conceive my 
words and mcaning, your Scheme will appear like 
this which follows, according to the hrit Platforn 
of our firſt Example of a ſingle Fuge, 


Fxample 
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Example of the firſt Platform of a Fuge. 
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Having done this, you may fill up the empty 
places with ſuch Concords and Bindings as you 
think fitteſt for carrying on . your Compolition 3 
anti] you repeat the Fuge, in one of thoſe Parts 
that begun itz which may be done cither in the 
ſame, or in any other Key that will beſt maintain 
the Aire of the Muſick ; for good Aire is chicfly to 
be aimed at in all Muſical Compoſition. And this 
repeating or renewing of the Fuge or Point, ſeems 
always more graceful when it comes in after ſome 
Pauſe or 'Reſt : by which means more notice is ta- 
ken of it 3 as of a man that begins ro ſpcak again, 
after ſome little time of ſilence. 

The ſame method I have ſhewed in four Parts, 
wy alſo ſerve you whether the Parts be more or 
ewer, 
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$ 13. Of Meck Compoſed for Voices, 


He ever renowned Deſcartes, in the begin- 

ning of his Compenduem of Mrſick, infinuates, 

that, of all Sounds the Voice of Man is moſt grate- 

ful; bccauſe it holds the greateſt conformity to our 

Spirits. And ( no doubt ) it is the beſt of Mu- 
ſick 3 it compoſcd and expreſicd in Perfedion. 

More certain it is, that of all Muſick, That ought 
to have the precedence which is deligned to ling 
and ſound forth the Praiſe and Glory ot the Incom- 
prchenſible Sourſe, @vul, Efence, and Authez 
of all created Harmony. 

To this intent, Hymns, Pſalms, Anthems , 
Verſicles, Reſponſaries , Motets , &c. are ct and 
Sung in Mulick: of which no! man is ignorant 
that hath frequentcd cither the Churches bcyond 
Sea, or the Cathedrals in England. 

Of theſe forementioned, ſome are compoſed in 
Plairf Counterpointz otkers in Figurate Deſcant, 
with Points, Fugcs, Syncope's, Mixtures of Diſ- 
cords, Oc, o—Dab, to what we have ſhewed and 
taught in this vecſene Theatiſe. 

In this divine uſe and application, Muſick may 
challenge a prcheminence above all the other Ma- 
thematick Sciences as being immediately imployed 
in the higheſt and nobleſt ofhce that can be per- 
form'd by Men of Angels. 

Neithcr, in its civil uſe, doth it ſeem inferior to 
any of the tcl, cither for Art, Excellency, or In- 
trIcacy. 

Whether we conſider itin its Theory Or Mathems- 
tick Part, which contemplates the AﬀeCtions, Ra- 


tions, and Proportions of Sounds; with all their - 


nice and curious concernments: 
Orin its Praciich, part, which defighs, contrives, 
and 
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and diſpoſcs thoſe Sounds into ſo many firange and 
ſtupendious varietics3 and all from the conſequence 
of no more than three Concords, and ſore inter- 
vening, Diſcords, 

Or in its A@ime, or Mcchanick Part, which mid- 
wifcs and brings torth thoſe Sounds z, either by the 
excellent Modulation ot the, Veice, or by the ex- 
quiſite dextcrity ot the Hand upon ſome Inſtrument 3 
and. thereby preſcnts them to our Ear and Under- 
ſtanding 3; making fuch Imprethons upon our 
Minds and Spirits, as produce thoſe ſtrange and ad- 
mirable effce&ts, recorded in Hiltory, and known by 
EXPCTIENCC. 

Any one of which three Parts of Muſick, con- 
ſider'd wn it felt. is a molt exccllent Art or Sciencc. 
But this is a SubjeEt might become a better Orator. 

Ot Vocal Mulick made tor the ſolace and civil 
delight of man, there are many different kinds; as 
namely, Madrigals, in which Fugcs and all other 
Flowers of Figurate Mutick are moi frequent, 

Ot theſe you may ſee many Sertts, .of 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 Parts, publiſhed both by Engliſh and Tralian 
Authors. Next, the Dramatick or Recitatrve Mu- 
tick z which ( as yct ) is ſomething a firanger to 
us here in England. Then, Canſonets, Vilanella's, 
Airs of all forts, or what elſe Poetry hath contrived 
to be Sctt and Sung in Muſick. Laitly, Canons and 
Catches, ( ct which we (hall ſpeak hereafter ) arc 
commonly f{ctt to wards: The tirit, to ſuch as be 

ve and ſerious : The lattcr, to words deligned 
or Mirth and Recreation. Of theſe you may have 
Examples ſufficient in a Book ot Catches ſold b 
Mr. Fobn Playf.rd, inthe Inner Temple. | 
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$ 14. Of accommodating Notes to Words. 


Hen you compoſe Muſick to Words, your 
chict endeavour mult be, that your Notes 
do aptly exprels the {cnſc and humour of them. It 
they be Grave and Scrious, let your Mulick be ſuch 
alſo: It Light, Plcaſant, or Lively, your Mulick 
likewiſe mult be ſuirable to them. Any pathon of 
Love, Sorrow, Anguilh,” and the like, is aptly cx- 
prels'd by Chromatick Notes and Bindings, Anger, 
Courage, Revenge, &c. require a more tirenuous 
and ſtirring movement. Crucl, Bittcr, Harſh, may 
be expreit with a Diſcord; which , neverthclcſs 
mult bc brought off according to the Rules of Com- 
poſition. High, Above, Hcaven, Aſcend: as like- 
wiſe their contrarics, Low, Deep , Down, Hell, 
Deſcend, may be expreſiced by the Example ot the 
Hand ; which points upward when we {pcak of the 
one, and downward whcn we mention the other ; 
the contrary to which would be abſurd. 

You mult alſo have a reſpc& to the Points of 
your Dirty 3 not uſing any remarkable Parſe or Reſt, 
until the words come to a tull Point or Period, Nei- 
ther may any Reſt, how thort ſocver, be interpoſcd 
in the middlc of a word ; But a Sigh or Sobb 1s pro- 
perly intimated by a Crochet or Quo er Ref. 

Laſtly , you ought not to apply ſeveral Notes, 
nor .( indecd ) any long Note, to a ſhort Sy llable, 
nor a ſhort Note, to a Syllable that is long. | Nei- 
ther do I fancy the ſctting ot many Notes to any 
ene Syllable, ( though much in faſhion in former 
times 3 ) but I would have your Muſick to be ſuch. 
that the words may be plainly underſtood. 


$ 15, Of 


- In ornate _ 
nn” at ys 


| 
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s 15. Of Muſick defien'd for Inſtruments. 


7E mult now ſpeak a little more of Mu- 
lick_ madc tor Inſtruments; wm which, 
Points, Fugcs, and all other Figures of Dcſcant 
are in no lcis ( it not in more ) uſe than m Vo- 
cal Mulick. 

Ot this kind, the chick and molt cxccllcnt, for 
Art and Con:trivancc, arc Fancies,' &t 5, 5, 4, and 
3 Parts, intcnded commonly tor Viols. Jn this 
ſort of Muſick the Compoſer ' bcing not limitcd to 
words ) doth imploy all his Art. and Invention 
ſolcly about the bringing in and carrying on of 
theſe Fugcs, according to the Order and Mcthod 
tormcrly ihcwcd. | 

When he has erycd all the ſcvcr2! ways which he 
thinks ht to be uſcd thercins, he takcs forme other 
Point, and dcecs the like with 1t: or clic, for varic- 
ty, introduccs fore Chromatiek Notcs, with Bin- 
dings and Intcrmixtures ot Diſcords z or, falls into 
{ome lighter Humour like a Madrigal, or what elſe 
his own tancy (hall lcad him to : but frull concluding 
with ſomething which hath Art ard Excellency 
n It, | 

Of this fort vou may {cc many Compolitions 
made herctotore in England by Atfonſo Ferab 'ſco, 
Coperar , Lupo , I bite, War A Mu, Dr. Colman, 
and many more now deccaſcd, Alto by Mr. Fen- 
kins, Mr. Loc!, and divers other excclicut nicn, 
Dottors and Batchclors m Muli k. vet !virg, 

This kind of Muſick ( the more 15 tine pity ) 1s 
now much nrcglectcd, by rcatwm of the ſcarcity of 
Auditors that undcritand it : ther Ears being better 
acquainted and mure dcligitcd with light and airy 
Mutick. 


I. 2 The 
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The next-in dignity after a Fancy, is a Pavan 
which ſome derive Padua in Htaly; At firlt or- 
dained for a grave and ſtately manner of Dancing, 
( as moſt Inſtrumental Muſicks were in their ſeveral 
kinds, Fancics and Symphonics excepted ) but now 
grown up to a height of Compoſition made only 
*  todclight the Ear. 

A Pavan, ( beitof 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 Parts ) doth 
eommonly conſiſt of three Strainsz each Strain to 
be play'd twice over. Now, as to any piece of Mu- 
ſick that conliſts of Strains, rake theſe tulowing ob- 
{crvations. 

All Muſick concludes in the Key of its Com- 
wag which is known by the Baſs, as hath 

ca ſhewn. This Key hath always other Keys 
proper to it for middle Cloſes. ( fee pag. 36, 37. ) 
It your Pavan ( or what clfc ) be of three Strains 
the hrſt Strain may end m the Key of the Com- 
politlon, as the laſt doth ; but the middle 
Strain mult always end in the Key of a middle 
Cloſe. 

Sometimes the firſt Strain does end in a middle 
Cloſe 3 and then the middlc Strain mult end in ſome 
other ,middlc Cloſe; for two Strains tollowing im- 
mediately one another, ought not to end in the 
ſamc Key, The reaſon thereof is obvious; to wit, 
the ending {till in the ſame Key, doth reiterate the 
Aire too much 3 and different endings produce 
more variety. Therefore when there arc but two 
Strains, let the firſt end in 2 middle Cloſe that both 
Strains may not cnd alike. 

I do confeſs I have been guikty my felf of this 
particular fault ( by the Example of cthers) in 
ſome things which I compoſed long fince z but I 
willingly acknowledge my crror, that others may. 
avoid it. 

\ Next 
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Next in courſe after a Pavan follows a Galiard, 
conliſting ſometimes of two, and ſometimes of 
thrce Strains, Concerning their Endings, I retes 
you to what was laſt faid of a Pavan, This, ( ac- 
cording, to its name ) is of a lofty and frolick move- 
ment, The Meaſure of it, always a Tripla, of 
three Minims to a Time. 

An Almane ( (o called from the Country whence 
it came, as the former trom Gallia }) 1s always fct 
in Common Time like a Pavan , but of a quicker 
and more airy moverncnt. It commonly hath but 
ewo Strains, and therctore the hri{t ought to end in 
a middle Key. 

In theſe, and other airy Muſicks of Strains, 
which now paſs under the common name of Aires, 
you will often hear ſome touches of Points or Fuges 
but not infitted upon, or continued, as in Fancy- 
Mutick, 

I necd not enlarge my diſcourſe to things fo 
common in each ones Ears, as Corauts, Sarabands, 
Tiggs , Conntrey-Dances , &c._ of which forts, I 
have known ſome, who by a natural aptneſs and 
accuſtomed hearing of therm would make ſuch 
like ( being untaught ) though they had not fo 
much Skill in Mutick as to Prick them down in 
Notes. 

Seeing, this Compendium cannot contain Exam- 
ples of all theſe which I give you account of, I 
would adviſe you to procure ſome, of ſuch kinds 
as you moſt affect ; and Prick them down in Score, 
one Part under another, as thE Examples are ſet 
in this Book : that they may ſerve you as a Pat- 
tern to imitate. 

But let them be of ſome of the beſt eſtcemed 
Compoſers in that kind of Mulick. 

You need not ſeek Qutlandiſh Authors, eſpe- 
_ cially for Inſtrumental Mulick ; no Nation ( in 
I 3 my 
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my opinion ) being, equal to the Eaxglih in that 


way 3 as well for their cxcellcat, as their various 
and numerous Conforts, of 3, 4, 5, and 6 Parts, 
made properly tor Intiruments; of all which ( as 
I faid ) Fancies arc the Chict 
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IT HE-FIFTH.PART, 


TEACHING 
The Contrivance of Canon. 


d 1. Concerning Canon. 


Canon 1s 2 Fuge, ſo bound vp, or reſtrain- 

A ed, that the tollowing Part or Parts muſt 

| preciſcly rcpcat the ſame Notcs, with the 

ſame degrees riting or talling, which were expreſſed 

by the Leading Part; and becauſe it is tyca to (o 
ſtrict a Rule, it is thereupon called a Canon. 

Divers of our Country-mcn have becn cxcellent 
in this kind of Muſick : but none ( that I meet 
with ) have publiſh'd any Inſtructions for ma- 
king a Canon. 


I 4 Mr. Elway 


I eh 
. 
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Mr. Elway Bevin profeſſcs tair, in the Title Page 


of his Book 3 and gives us many Examples of "ex- 
cellent and intricate Canons of divers ſorts, but 
not one word of Inſtruction how to make fuch 
like. 

Mr. Morley in his Introduttion to Myſich,, pag. 172. 
fays thus : [4 Canon may be male in any diſtance com- 
prehended within the reach of the Voice, as the 3, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. or other , but for the Com- 
poſitron of Canons no general Rule can be given, as 
that which is performed by plain ſight, wherefore I will 
refer it to your own ſtudy to find ot ſuch Points as yore 


ſhall think mecteſt to be* followed, and to frame and 


make them fit for your Canon. | 

It, as Mr. Morley ſays, no general Rule can bc 
given, our buſinc(s mult be to try what helps we 
can afford a Lcarner towards the making ot a Ca- 
non. Iam the more inclincd to offer unto you this 
little Efſay upon it , becauſe the exerciſe thereof 
will much enable you in all other kinds of Corppoli- 
tion z epecially where any thing of Fuge is con- 
cerned, of which, it is the principal. And I wil 
girc& you in the ſame Method which I did before in 
contriving, a ſingle Fugc : that I5, hrlt, to {ct down 
your material Notes; and then, to accommodatc 
your other Deſcant to thoſe Notes, 


$ 2. Canon of two Parts. 


E will, for more caſe, begin with two Parts ; 
'V 'and I will take the hrit two Semibreves of 
a former Fuge, to let you ſee the way and manner 
of it.” "The Canon thall be ſer in a 5th. above, and 


then your fri Notes will ſtand thus : | 


By 
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By 5th. 6th. 7th, &c, 
above or bclow is under- 
ſtood the diſtance of the 
Key betwixt the begin- 
ning Notes of cither 
Part, 

Having ſet down your 
beginning Notes, your next butineſs 1s, to hill 
up that vacant ſpace in the fecond Bar, with what 
Deſcant you pleaſe z which may be done in this 
manncr. 


Now, ſeeing that the 


: I —_— _y == following Part mult alſo 


img the lame Notes in a 


IRE 5th, abovc ; it neceſſa- 
H==F TEE! rily tollows, that you 
o — (3464534 muſt transter the faid 
__ ; new Notegs, to the up- 
pcr Part 3 and apply new Deſcant to Them alſo: 
and in this manner you are to procecd trom Bar to 
' Bar (till applying new Deſcant to the laſt removed 
Notcs. 
In this manner you may continue Two Parts in 
One, to what length you pleaſe. A ſhort Example 
may ſuffice to Ict you fee the way of it ; 


Example, 
A 
»* dd $+ k 
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Take notice, that the Canon ends where you 
ſce the hittle Arches over cither Part. The rcit is 
only to make up the Conclution, as we commons 


, Iy do; unlcls we dchign the Parts to begin over 


again, and {o to go round without a Conclu- 
110n. 

In the torcgoing Example the following Part 
came in above the othcr Part ; we will now takca 
view of it coming in under the leading Part, and 
after a Semibreve Reff, The mcthod 15 thc lame 3 
only in This, we mult remove the new added Dif- 
cant downward, ,as bctorc ve carried it upward 
frill making ncw Dclcant to the latt removed 
N OtE8, 


E xample, 


TS TOE ETTEEEE 


Whether your following Part comcs in after a 
Semibreve or Minim Ret, more or leſs, the method 
15 the ſame as you may {cc in this next tollowing : 
In which, the lower. Part comcs in atter a Minim 


Ret. 


þ xample. 


1a.) 
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+ xample, 


- ET ET 
Mii SSIS SHESESLS 


ETESEL US = 


Neithcr is there any more difficulty in ſetting 
your Canon a 7th. 9th, or any othcr dittance cither 
above or bclow, than in theſe which I have alrcady 
ſhewed 3; as you may ſce by the next tollowing (ett 
in a 9th. abovc. 


Ex imp le. 


4 
Y” 


This, I ſuppoſe, is ſufficient to let you ſee, with 
how much caſe ( bcing, a little exerciſcd in it ) Two 
Parts in one may be carryed on, to what length 
pr thortnc(s you pleaſe, 

d 3. Ca- 
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s 3. Canon of three Parts. 


E will now make tryal of Three Parts in 

One, carrycd on by the ſame Method. In 

which the Notes of the Leading Part mult be re- 

moved upward or downward, according, as the fol- 

lowing, Parts come in, cithcr above or below the 
Leading, Part. 

I will firfi ſet down the Beginning Notes of cach 

Part, as I formerly did of a 


FR PIES we 
ftingle Fuge, that you may &——+—++- 
ſce the hilt Platform there- F=I==—=IxH- 
of, thus; 
That being done; the ETTF = 
firſt bufmelfs is, to ll up the $4 — T- 


fecond Bar of the Leading 
Part, with ſome Note or S—r-| PW 7 am__ a 

Notes which may agrce = | 
with tat Part which came "TT TT ont 
in next after itz and 2dd the ſaid Note or Notes 

to each of the other Parts in this manner : 
Then hill up the third 
Bar of the Leading Part 
with orc Note or Notes 
which may agree with 
both the other Parts ; 
ſtill adding the ſaid Note 
= Notes to the other 
rts. And thus you are == 
to do from Bar to Bar. = 
But if you perceive 
that your following Parts begin to run counter 
one upon another by theſe additional Notes 
you muſt then try ſome other way 3 cither by 
putting in a Reſt, or by altering the courſe or 
Notes of the Leading Part; and in this particular 
i 
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it is (as Mr. Morley {aid ) that Canon is perfor- 
med by plain fight. 


Example of Three Parts in One. 


11 
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If you would have your Canon to go round , 
the Concluſion mult be omitted 3 and cach Part 
muſt begin again, when it comes to that Note 
which is- marked with a little Arch ovcr it, where 
the Canon ends: and the Reſis which are ſet at the 
beginning, before the tollowing Parts, muſt be 
left out. And then the uſual way of Pricking it 
down, is only the Leading Part, fet alone; with 
marks direQing where the other Parts come in, 
as follows : 


[4 


nn 


TELE 


8 3d. Canon in the 5th. below and 4th. abore. 


— a—_ 


KY 


Hear me O Lord, and let my Cry come to thee. 


$ 4. 0 


oy 
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$ 4. Of Canon in Quniſon. 


He ſame Method might (crve for a Canon in 

Uniſon : that is to ſay, The Leading Part 

mult be accommedatcd to the tollowing Part, : when 

it comes in and to buth Parts when they found 
together. 

But I will give you a ncarcr Notion of it : In rc- 
ference whercto, you may contider, that ſccing cach 
Part doth begin in the ſame Tone, it ne<cilarily 
follows, that the toregoing, Parts muſt move into 
the Concords of the (aid Tone 3 either Alcending, 
or Deſcending , and by this-mcans the Suund ot 
the ſame Tone will be continucd fo long as the Parts 
move in the Concords of that Key. 


As for example. 


wth dM nomad 
m——— _ I + G 
—_— TITS 4. 
— — _ — 
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By this you ſce w hat Concords your Canon muſt 
move into; your arc being no more than to avoid 
the Conſecution of Perfetis of the ſame kind, and 
to diſpoſe your Parts (ſo much as you can ) into 
dittcrcnt Concords. 


E vample 


id 
id 
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Fxample of Canon in Uniſon 
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o 5. Of "DM or Driving Canon. 


Here is another fort of Canon in Uniſon, in 
which the tollowino Parts come in UPC! * 
Crochet, or upun 4 Mor : Keft. one atrer another 3 
and this kind of Canon mW F bd apP ycd (0) 2ny 
Ground or Plain-ſorg c miittin ng of Semibreves , Or 
of Breygs, it you d'» ble the Ingth of the Deteant- 
Notes. ; 
I will firfi ſhew <0 way of it tpon Semivreves, 
moving by degrccs. 


1 XamPpie. 
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Example. 
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The Figures ſhew the Concords of the Leading, 
Part to the Ground both Aſcending and Defcen- 
ding. It the Ground confiſt of Breves, the length 
ot the Deſcant Notes mulj be doubled. And this, 
I think may ſuffice, to let you ſee the order of you, 
Deſcant, in-thoſe places where the Ground of Plain 
ſong tall riſc or fall by degrees. 0 

I will now let you fee how to ordet your Defcant 
when the Ground ſhall move by Leaps, 

In which the movement of your Deſcant maſt 
be from 3d. to 3d. and your leading Part muſt alſo 
meet each Note of the Ground in a 3d. both which 
are eaſily effe&ted, as you may ee by the following 
Inſtances. 


Allo, 


T1 ky 


LE phYI 


HI F& aut Tuitt 
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TY 

| 

wy 

} 3 3 Or thus. 
—MD —T—_T_j 


Alſo, you have libcrty to break a Minim: into two 
ng, | Crochets,and to {ct one of them in an Octave above or 
n- | bclow, when there ſhall be occation tor it. 

th | You (hall now ſec the former degrees and theſe 
uis, | Icaps mixcd one with another in this tollowing Ex- 
Mu, | ample : 


_ A 4. Canon in Uniſon to a Ground. 
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Here you ſee the Leading Part til! beginning, 
upon a 34. to cach Note of the Ground: Alſo a 


6th. and 5th. following after the 34. to meet the | 
next Note of the Baſ when it riſes one degree; | ac- | 


cording to what was ſhewed in the Example of De- 


T will rw ſet down this Canon in plain Notes, 
that you may better perceive, both the Syncopation, 
and alſo how the Parts move from 3d. to 34. cxce- 
pting where the Baſs removes but one d 4 in 
which places they make a lcap to a 44h. "AGO you 
may obſerve, in the leading Part ( and likewiſe 
theſe that follow ) two places, where a Mixim is 
broken mto two Crochets, and one of them ſet an 
Oftave lower, for better carrying on the Aire of the 


Deſcant,and keeping the Parts within due Compals. : 


Example. 


4-—241- 


Wewill try one Example more in this way, upon 
| longer Notes of the Ground 3 the Deſcant Notes 
being made proportionate thereto, 


A 
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A 4. Canon in Uniſon upon Breves, 


In theſe Syncopated Canons you may obſerve, 
that Two of the Parts do move up and down in an 
even Meafuge; and the other Part ( by reafon of 
Its coming in upon an odd Reſt ) doth drive or 


break in betwixt them. 
K > Attcr 
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After the ſame manner of Syncopation or dri- 
ving, Canons may be made ( though not up-- 
on a Ground ) the Parts being ſet a 4th. 5th. or th, 
one from another 3 as you may {ce by theſe two fol- | 
lowing, made by the exccllent Mr. Matthew Lock, | 
Compoſer in ordinary to His Majelty, 


A 3. Canm im the Sth, and 4th. below. 


ESE EIEINTUTEUEESES: 


A 3. Canon in the 5th. below and 4th. above, 


The E.ule or Mcthod of which is this; that the 
Parts ( whether Aſcending or Deſcending ) proceed 
trom 3d. to 3d. like the former two Canons in Unt- 
fon: And break oft-to a 4th. the contrary way, to 
keep the Canon in due decorum 3, which otherwile, 
would Aſcend or Dc ſcend beyond duc limits, 
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The poſition of the Parts, is according to the 
Harmonical Divition of an Ofave, which hath its 
5th. in the lower place. The Driving Part is the 
Sub-offavez as you may perceive intheir Examples, 


q 6. Of Canon a Note Higher or Lower. 
= a Note Higher.is when eachPart comes in 


a Tone or Note above another; as you may 
{ce in this next following z made by the torenamed 
Mr. Mat. Lock, ( to whom I do acknowledge my {clt 
much obliged, both for his ſuggeſtions and ath- 
ſtance in this Treatiſe. ) This depends upon 1;ght; 
and therefore no Rule to be given; excepting the 
helps formerly mentioned. 


Canon a Note Higher, 


Canon a Note Lower, is when the Parts come in 
a Tone or Note under each other ; as you may ſee by 
the next following ; made by our hrſt propoſed Me- 
thod ; with ſome little reference to light, 


K 3 Example. 
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Example. 


Which may be Prickt in one ſingle Part, and 
marked in manner as follows. 


A 3. Canon a Note Lower. 


Where Note, that the 
following Parts come in, 


as thy ſtand in backward order, behind the Leading 
Part. And this is the belt way of Marking a Ca- 
non eſpecially, when the following Parts come in 
upon ſeveral Keys; which may be known by the 


ſeveral. [ |; 


HIETS 
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ſeveral Cliffs, which denote thoſe Keys, and doalſo 
ſhew the compaſs of the Canon. 


0 7. Of Canon Riſing or Falling a Note. 


Here is another ſort of Canon which Riſes or 
Falls a Note, each time it js repeated; and 

may be compoſed by our hr{t Method 3 only you 
muſt contrive it fo, that it may end aptly for that 


purpoſe. 
Example. 


Canon Riſing a Nite each Repetition. 
A 


we MS "WY 4 A 
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Canon Falling a Note each Repetition. 
% 
A 


Q 8. Of Retrograde Canon, or Canon 
Recte & Retro. 


Ome Canons are made to be Sung, Reffe & Re- 
tro ( as they phraſe itz) that is Forward and 


Backward; orone Part Forward and another _ 


K 4 
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ward, Which may ſeem a great Myſtery, and a 
buſineſs of much Intricacy, Tefore one know the 
way of doing it : .but that being known, it is the 
eaſieſt of all forts of Canons. This which follows 
ſhall ſcrve for an Example of it. 


Canon Recte & Retro. 


HEE EH4 EE ; + | 


Reverted thus. 


Either of theſe alone, is 2 Cancn of two Parts , 
ene Part ſinging forward 3 the other, beginning, at 
the wrong, end, and finging the Notes backward. 
The Compoſition whereot 1s no more than this 
which tollows. 


=_ <TT5- Only the end of 
= HE} one Part, is joyned 


to'the chd of the 0- 
| . T-+ ther in a retrograde 
PEE III form; as upon exa- 
_ ne mination you will ea- 
fly find; it yo. look back upon the ſtroke which 
you fee drawn through the middle of either. And 
afrer the ſame manner you may add more Parts ts 
them.it you plcaſc. - 

There is anothcr way of Compoſing Muſick to 
be play'd or ſung forward and backward ( much to 
the ſam effet ) which is, by making the Parts 
double, 2s two Trebles, two Baſſer, &c, as you ſcc 
here tollowing, 


Exam; le. 


cp —— o—_— 
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Treble =} 
Treble ==: ==! 
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Hcre you have two Trebles and two Baſſes 3 
which, as they now ſtand, may be playcd or ſung, 
as welf backward as forward; and will reſemble 
a Leſſon of two Strains : the fhirit forward ; and 
the ſecond Strain backward; as upon trial you will 
perceive, But it you would have one Part to be ſun 
Backward,whillt the other ſings Forward ; you _ 
then turn one of the Trebles, and likwiſe one of 
the Baſſes, the contrary way 3 and joyn them toge- 
ther, fo, that their twocnds may mect in the mid- 
dic of thc Leilon; as you fee in the following Exam- 
ple:and then the Harmony will be right,whether you 
ling them backward or torward or one Part for- 
ward and the other Part backward, Likewiſe, 
Two may ling, the Treble; one forward, the other 
backward 3 and other Two, the Baſſe in like man- 
ne and then, it is a Canon of four Parts in two. 


E xamplc. 


In like manner you may compoſe Six Parts in 
Three; or Eight Parts in Four, by adding two 
Ales, or two Tenors, or both 3 and-then joyning 
their ends together, as we did theſe Trebles and 


T. 

By this which hath been ſhewed, I ſuppoſe you 
{ce the way of Retrograde Deſcant. But I muſt 
advertiſe you, not wit any Notes with Pricks af- 
ter ther, in this way of Rette & Retro; becaufe 
che Pricks, in the Retro, will ſtand on the wrong, 
ſide of the Notes. Alſo, you muſt be wary how 
you uſe Diſcords therein ; leſt, in the Revert or Re- 
tro, they hit upon the beginning inſtead of the 
latter part of the Note. 


$ 9. Of Double Deſcant. 


T is called Double Deſcant when the Parts are 
] ſo contrived, that the Treble may be made the 
aſs, and the Beſs the Treble. I will give you an 
Example of it in Canon 3 per Arſin & Theſin, that 
(for brevity) I may compriſe both under one 3 
as in the Example next following, 


Contrivance of Canon. 


difficult buſineſs to 


one that is not ve- 
j — 4j——+ ry ready in his 


| fight; but 1 fhall 


”— 


4-—— — 


render it as plain 
and eaſie as I did the firſt Examples of Two Parts 
in One; for it may be performed by the ſame Me- 
thod. Only in this,you muſt invert the Notes as you 
place them in the tollowing Part 3 accommodating 
your new Deſcant ( Bar after Bar ) to the Notes 
{o inverted ; as you may calily perccive by this In- 
ſtance of its beginning, 


—— ButlI muſt give 
you one Caveat 
which is, that you 
— muſt not uſe any 
5ths. in this kind 


4 


 ———— of Double Deſ- 
cant, unleſs in Paſſage or Binding like a Diſcord; be- 
cauſe, when you change the Parts, making That the 
Treble which before was the Baſs (which is called the 
Reply ) thoſe 5ths, will be changed into 4ths. 


The 
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The Reply. 
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The Canon begun in Vniſon 3 which, in the Re- 
ply, is changed into an Sth. But the ſame Method 
ſerves in what diſtance ſoever it be (et. 


$ 10. Of Canon to a Plain Song propoſed. 


J Shewed you formerly how to Compoſe a Canon 
in Uniſon to any Ground of Plain-ſong conl1- 
ſting of Semibreves or Breves z and gave you Rules 
for it. But this which 1 am now to {peak of , can- 
not be reduced to any Rule, ( that T know ) as de- 
pending meerly upon ſight: and therefore, all we 
can do, is only to give you what help or aſſiſtance 
we are able, towards the effecting of it, 

We will take ( for Inſtance ) one of Mr. Elway 
Bevin's , not to be named without due praiſe for 
his excellent Book of Canons, Printed 1 631. where 
you have Examplcs of Canons upon the ſame Plain- 
ſong, in' all the diſtances contained in an Offave 3 
of which this is one ; 
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Now, as to the Contrivance. Firſt you are to 
conlider, what Notes will ſerve your preſent pur- 
pole for the Leading Part, and alſo ſute your fol- 
lowing Part in reference to the next Note of the 
Plain-fong, When you have tound out Notes that 
will fit both thcſe occaſions, Prick them! down ; 
and then your beginning = 


: ——-|- 
will ſtand in this manner, 


Then you are to hll up RJ 
the vacant Bar of the Lead- =; _ 2 _ = 
ing Part, with ſuch Notes þ-—=L _ 
as may alſo ſcrve the fol- < 6 
lowing Part in reference to go———=j—— 
the next ſucceeding Note BR == 
of the Plain-ſong z th: 45, — 

FI % 


_ WW 
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2 And in this man- 
++ ncr you are to pro- 


cced, from Bar to 
Par 3 ſtill lling the 
empty Bar. pf the 
Leading Part, with 
Wo: ; ſuch Notes as may 

—_ f—3-+- — agree both with the 
H=S _ preſent Note of the 


Plain-ſong , and 
{erve 
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ſerve the following Part for the next Note of the 
Phain-ſong, alſo. 

The ſame Method is to be obſerved though the 
Plain-ſong be placed betwixt, or above the other 
Paxts. As alſo, whether your Canon be fet in a 

_ 4th. 6th. 7th. 9th, or avy other diſtance cither above 
- or below; as you may fce by theſe ewo following 


Examples : 


Canon in the 13th. below. 
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Canon in tive 9th. above, 
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$ 11. Of Catch or Round. | 


Muſt not omit another ſort of Canon, in more 
requeſt and common uſe ( though of leſs dig- 
nity ) than all thoſe which we have mentioned 3 
= that is, a Catch or Round : Some call it a Ca- 
non in Uniſen;, or a Canon confiſting of Periods. 
The contrivance whiereot is not intricate : for, if 
ou compoſe any ſhort Strain, of three or four 
Proms, ſetting them all within the ordinary compaſs 
of a Voice 3 and then place one Part at the end of 
| another, in what order youpleaſe, fo as they may 
aptly make one continued Tune you have hniſhed 
a Catch : 
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Here you have the Parts as they are Compoſed 3 
and next you ſhall have them ſet one at the end of 
another, with a Mark dirc&ing where the following 
{ Parts arc to come in z as you (ce in this following 
Example. 
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A Catch of Four Parts. 


Having given you theſe Lights and Inſtructions , 


for the Contrivance of Canon, which is the laſt, 
and ( eſtecmed ) the Intricatcſt Part of Compoſi- 
tion; I muſt refer the Exerciſe of it, to your own 
Study and Induſtry. 

And now I have delivered ( though in bricf ) all 
ſuch Inſtructions as I thought chicfly neceſſary for 
your Learning, of Pradtica! Muſick, But it reſts on 
your part to put them in practice: without which 
nothing can be effected; For, by Singing a man is 
made a Singer 3 and by Compoſing he becomes a 
_— "Tis Practice that brings Experience 
and Experience begets that Knowledge which im- 
proves all Arts and Scienccs.' 


The End of the Compendium. 
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For Sir John St. Barbe, Baronet. 
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